SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE “4899 


ey a. ee 23 Especially designed and most practical for winding Rayon, Nylon 
and other filament yarns—for delivery to the knitting machine 

‘ naira aiik 26 | or for magazine creeling...The 3° 30’ is available in lengths 
éditorials 30 


of 6, 6% and 7 inches and in light, medium and heavy weights. 
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sor_three years. Entered as. 
mailmatter 
Warch 2, 1911, at Postoffice, 
Qharlotte, N. C., under Act 
di Congress, March 2, 1897. 


EVERYTHING IN TEXTILE PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPpANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE S.C. MYSTIC 
ONT. CONN. 


PAPER CARRIERS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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VEEDER-ROOT CUT METERS “remember” the pre-set 
length of cut. And when that length has been woven, they 


signal the news to the doffer... meanwhile leaving the 


enable you to eliminate cut marks and creases...and to 
simplify inventory control. Have a Veeder-Root Field * 
Engineer show you all the many benefits of Cut Meters, | | 
which extend all the way from warping to weaving. Get in da 
touch with the nearest Veeder-Root office. } 


weavers free from worry, so that they can give closer 
attention to weaving. 


What's more, Veeder-Root Cut Meters help you 


if 
to save on seconds, waste, and production... 


-VEEDER-ROOT INCORP 


World’s Most Complete Line of Textile Counters Zi 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 
In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland 
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2-3 CONVERTIBLE 2-3 CONVERTIBLE @& 
HANK COUNTERS PICK COUNTERS 


2-3 CONVERTIBLE 
LINEAR COUNTERS 


KNITTING COUNTERS 
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Accurate cam contours are achieved by direct 
ory transfer from the designer's drawings. Then pre- 
_ cision-made aluminum match plates are fabricated 
by master patternmakers for use in the foundry. 


ull 


It takes textile engineers with a lot of “know- 
how” to produce harness cams. Our harness 
cams are designed by the same engineers who 
developed the world famous Draper looms. 


Continuous laboratory tests insure the 
constant quality of Draper iron. 


The three Draper warehouses are now 
stocking the most popular types of harness 
cams and, in the case of special cams, a 
rush priority system has been set up to 
assure rapid delivery. 


Draper Masterweave Cams are the best 
because they are designed by experience 


GIVE YOU PRECISION HARNESS CAMS 


/ 
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YOUR PRODUCT DESERVES ATTRACTIVE 


lf it's paper... 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Uf) 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 4 
MACON, GA. 
ROANOKE, VA. 4 


BRISTOL, VA.-TENN. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. PAP E R COMPANY : 
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rints that take 
the sun... 


DU PONT VAT COLOR pastes for printing 
cotton and rayon offer the best all-round fastness 
obtainable. These colors resist laundering and 


sunlight... help assure customer satisfaction. 


Why not investigate Du Pont PONSOL* and 
LEUCOSOL* colors (anthraquinone-type dyes) and 
SULFANTHRENE*® colors (thioindigoid-type dyes). 
Our Technical Staff will be glad to work with you. 
E. t du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*neG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Are you using the best starches 
for your purpose ?* 


*Full technical service, without 
obligation, is available to help 
you profit from the use of a starch 
"tailor-made" for your particular 
production problem. 


In addition to technical service, we maintain con- 
tinuing research in the field of starch chemistry, 


under the direction of the foremost research men 
in this field. 


Basic research and technical service are two facili- 
ties maintained to serve you better. For uniform 
quality products... for a reliable source of supply 
... depend on Corn Products Refining Company. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


17 BATTERY PLACE . NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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When carding synthetics 


use this Gossett Card Fancy 
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GOSSETT is now manufacturing a new 
precision-built Card Fancy, machined to your 
specifications and tolerances. The extra long 
spring steel wire fillets are guaranteed to fluff 
all synthetic fibers from the card cylinder 
thus enabling the doffer to pick them off 
evenly. 


ELIMINATE LUMPS AND FLAKES 


The improved and tested GOSSETT Card 
Fancy fluffs the synthetic fibers so well that 
the doffer will pull off and make as good a 


sliver as you have ever seen. There will be 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GASTONIA, 


no more excess loading on the cylinder when 


you install GOSSETT’S proven Card Fancy. 


GOSSETT CAN NOW ACCEPT 
YOUR SPECIAL ORDERS 


After many weeks of research and testing, 
GOSSETT is now ready to accept and fill 
your special orders for the Card Fancy 


machined to your specifications. 


Write today for complete information 


B. W. GOSSETT, raesivent E. C. MASON, sates wen. H. A. HAYNES, soutwene sep, - 
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MILLION 


Controlled Draft Drawing 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A 


“Our production at the Magog Plant has risen to Before undertaking this important improvement 
the point where the million-yards-a-week quota has and expansion program, the Engineering De- 
been passed, an achievement which puts our produc- partment of Dominion Textile Company made an 
tion at Magog ahead of any other mill in Canada.” exhaustive investigation of all available carding 4 
and spinning equipment. We are proud that they 3 
The Magog Plant is an outstanding example — selected our Controlled Draft Drawing, FS-2 3 
of a full-scale Saco-Lowellizing program which Roving, and Spinning with Shaw Drafting ; 
continued this mill in its already strong, strategic unit assembly. 
titi ition. Th lidate th | 3 
compe By concentrating on Saco-Lowell’s controlled 
Sy draft equipment, mills avoid the dangers of 
! _@ high production per man hour untried theories and expensive experimentation. ’ 
@ low level of maintenance cost, and 3 
@ high efficiency in operation It’s wise to SACO-LOWELLize! 3 
| SACO-LOWELL engineers are available for consultation by 4 
your engineering staff. Address our nearest Sales Office. * 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. fim 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N. C. | 


OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE e ATLANTA 
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American Textile Machinery Exhibition 
2s i = y Saw in Operation new machines which 

hi ; Whitin has been developing and perfecting for 
many years. You saw the improved quality of 
the output of these machines. . . their increased 
speeds ... their versatility in handling the entire 
range of natural and synthetic fibers. 


The thing that vitally concerns you is what 
these machines can do to increase efficiency in 
your mill. Your Whitin representative will be 
glad to analyse the production of your present 
equipment . . . to show you how these Whitin 
machines can mean increased profits for you. 
This really is the time to talk business! 


Model 
Drawing Frame Model “‘J'' Comber 


Write today for folders giving complete information 


on any one or all of these new W bitin machines. 


MACHINE WORKS 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. @ ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S$. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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VARIABLE WIDTH — minimizes stock of beams. 
MORE EVEN WARPS — due to 1-pc. heads. 
LESS WARP CHANGING — 25% to 30% more 


yarn on beam. 


Allen Wooden Loom Beams with Allen Adjustable Wooden Heads 
are the right combination for Quality and Economy. They make more 
even warps because the one-piece heads avoid the uneven tensions 
and pressures of two-piece units. 


The variable width permits any width warp on standard looms with 
a minimum stock of beams. The patented ply construction heads are 
lighter in weight than metal, while their resiliency is proof against 
bending out of alignment, 


REQUEST CATALOG 


-ALLEN- 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Wooden Warper Beam Heads 
Adjustable Wooden Loom 
Beam Heads 


Adjustable 
Heads up 
to 32” dia. 


Heads up to 32” diameter are 
available, increasing beam ca- 
pacity 25% to 30%, and giving 
substantial savings in handling 
cost. (Can be purchased to fit 
your existing beams, replacing 
smaller heads). 


Allen High Speed Warper 
ond Creel for all fibres 


JOSEPH BOWLER, JR. 
50 Rutherford St., Greenville, $. C. 


CARLTON OLIVER 
502 Unity Street 
Fort Mill, South Carolina 


GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS 
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BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS 
PHOENIX - LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + ATLANTA « BALTIMORE 
TORONTO -: Bernard Radley & Co., Ltd. 
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Ashworth surveys and 


get the most for your money. 


Ask us about them. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
American Card Clothing Co. 


> 


(Woolen Division) 


Dallast+ (Textile Supply Co.) 


Atlantatt 


+Distributing Point 


Greenville* t+ 


Charlottet4 


Ph 


Worcester*+ 


Fall River*t+ 


ladelphia* t+ 


tRepair Shop 


*Factory 


TE 
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The Automatic Spooler, 
above, winds yarn from the 
spinning bobbins onto 
cheeses at 1200 yards per. 
minute, and cleans out all 
gouts and slubs. 


TEXTILE MACHINES 


This equipment can reduce textile mill costs by reducing 
waste, by saving time and needless labor, and by im- 
provements in the performance of following operations. 
Production can be increased because of the greater speed 
and efficiency of the machines, because losses are reduced 
by better yarn handling, and because of greater produc- 
tivity for a given floor space. Mill products will be better 
goods as a result of maintenance of original yarn qual- 
ity, cleaner yarn, and reduction of seconds. 


Barber-Colman Textile Machines are important factors 
in the successful operation of hundreds of well-known 
mills, both large and small. Consult your Barber-Colman 
representative for potentialities of application. 


The Drawing-In Ma- 
chine, left, saves a lot of 
time by accurately and 
rapidly drawing in sim- 
ple or complicated pat- 
terns through harness, 
drop wires, and reed, 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


The Portable Warp Tying Ma- 
chine, left, ties in new warp di- 
rectly at the loom, reducing down 
time, saving space, eliminating re- 
gaiting, and providing maximum 
versatility. 


The Super-Speed Warper, above, runs at 900 
yards per minute with air-friction tension and 
winds warp beams that are firm, smooth, and 
accurately measured. A special creel reduces 
down time to a minimum. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS » SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


RocK FORD Us. S. AL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. = GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
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CUT COSTS * INCREASE EFFICIENCY 
STEP UP PRODUCTION 


Sheet Metal Parts PROVEN QUALITY 


Made and Delivered with DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WoRks, 


e GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Production profits from beginning to end are yours —if your 
preparatory machinery is geared for efficient, economical! | 
volume production. One of the South’s oldest and most ge 
experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help : 
you do just that. Through the years this organization 
has earned a reputation for top quality products, 
painstaking workmanship and reliable service. 
You will find that this kind of special 
knowledge and experience applied to 
your maintenance problems will — 
make an important contribu- ae 
tion to continuous, profit- | a 
\ 
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The Cocker 9-Cylinder Slasher is as 


superior in operation and results to the 
4 gid-fashioned two- and three-cylinder 
4 types as a six-cylinder automobile is 
two-lunger. 


Slasher 


 @ Large all Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Size Box. 
for : @ All Stainless Stee! Cylinders with Rotary Packless Joints (Cylinders 30” diomatier) 


a @ Graduated Drive permitting of going from High Speed to crawl speed without 
a Cotton “=  everrun of beams and from crawl speed to high speed without strain or jerk on 
the yarn. 
| “< © Patented Automatic Friction Control permitting operations at high speeds without 
heating of friction. 


Filaments 
ond other : : ® Finger tip control of tension on yarn. 


: ® Push Button Control. 
: @ Syphon Condensate Removal with individual trap on each cylinder. 
@ All moving parts fully ball bearing. 


Yarns 


~@ Heavy machined cast iron frame eliminating vibration at high speed. 
@ Instant speed changes to 90 yards per minute. 


@ Counter clocks measuring yarn as it enters Size Box and as it is taken up on loom, 
beam permitting instant calculating of stretch. 


@ Complete with Cut Marker, Cut Marker Indicator, Speed Tachometer, Combs and 
Comb Adjustments, Motor and Steam Fittings. 


A complete Machine for making quality warps efficiently and economically. 


way 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 


TEXTILE BULLETIN © May, 1950 
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just a Few of our Special Features are Listed below 


WE DECIDED TO MAKE 
THE BEST SHEETS 


S PRINGMAI D« 
-Otton 


FOUR YEARS AGO WE BROKE GROUND AT GRACE, S. C., FOR THE COUNTRY’S BEST BLEACHERY, 


© 


SO WE COULD MAKE THE COUNTRY’S BEST SHEETS AND PILLOWCASES. HERE IS THE COMPLETED 
BLEACHERY, AND HERE IS PROOF THAT WE NOW MAKE THE BEST SHEETS. 


“Best Sheets for Wear 
“Best Sheets for Appearance” 


ee 8ay8 famous research organization 


All makes of sheets were recently purchased from retail stores by an inde- 
pendent research organization and tested in their laboratory. This organization 
is so independent that we did not know the test was going on until the results 
were published. They are so independent, they won’t let us use their name. 
The sheets which topped the test were made by The Springs Cotton Mills and 
finished at the Grace Bleachery. They did not even have our label on them, 
but were sold under different brand names. You can buy them under these 
brand names but if you want to make sure of getting the best for your money, 
ask for them under the spRINGMAID label. They are now available to your 
‘loeal store. 


When we finish the addition at Grace, it WilSpe the biggest bleachery in the 


world, unless Elliott Springs isn’t the biggest fol in the textile industry and 
someone else makes a bid for the title by building a bigger one. 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Atlanta e Chicago « Dallas « Los Angeles e St. Louis 


Many people will remember the stories of ELAAOTT WHITE sPRENGS which appeared in “LIBERTY,” “RED, BOOK™ and 
“cosmoPoLitaN.” Later they were published in book form but the plates were destroyed in the London blitz, and they 
are no longer available. He has taken twenty-one of the best stories and published them in “CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN,” 
toxether with a new chapier on how to lose friends and antagonize people, how to write advertisements, and how to build 
cotton mills. If your local store cannot supply you, send a dollar to us and we will send you a copy. 

He has also desianed a sport shirt with 16 sPRINGMAID girls printed in 6 colors on sprtNGMAID broadcloth. lt is made 
small, medium, larae, and extra large. Send us $3.00, and we will mail you one postpaid in the United States. Children’s 
age sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 are available for $1.25 each. 
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“Our Boy 
Made It, Ma!’ 


Here’s How "Selective Cross-Breeding” 


produces the Big Winner in Rayon Looms! 


C&K’s S-6 LOOM ... 2x1 box, bobbin-changing, with 
vacuum filling control for nylons, rayons, combinations or 
pure silks...is a highly developed thoroughbred resulting 
_ from the “cross-breeding” of desirable features of older bob- 
bin-changing looms and newly engineered developments. 


Put this loom in your weave room. “Groom” it with 
C&K’s settings. “Saddle” it with properly prepared warp 
and filling. Select a “jockey” you know is suitable. Then 
“it’s off to a win”... producing finer fabrics at higher speeds 
and at lower costs than you ever imagined possible. 


10,000 S-6 Looms in service are writing an impressive 


story. Get this story in terms of your fabrics. Write to C&K 
today. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, « CHARLOTTE, N. C. « ALLENTOWN, PA, 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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This “lnvisibie Trademark” Stands Beck of the Trodemorks 
of the Werid’s Finest Weven 
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TRIM COSTS 


with expertly trimmed TUFFER Card Clothing 


Here you see one of the reasons why Tuffer Card 
Clothing goes on your cards so smoothly . . . gives 
the kind of satisfaction that comes only from a 


This is the important trimming operation. If card 
clothing is trimmed too close the teeth could 
fall out. If it is trimmed too wide it causes a 
space in the surface of the wires when wound on 


The extra care given this finishing operation at 
Howard Bros. results in a solid mass of wires. . . 
with every tooth in place as is being checked by 
our trimmer. This gives you the full capacity of 


-HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Go. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas 


Direct Representation in Canada 
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first grade product. 
| 
the cards. 
| 
|UFFE| IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
CARD CLOTHING 


During the past few years, H&B American 
Machine Company has devoted most of its re- 
search and development work to the improve- 
ment of high-draft spinning. H&B recently 
announced two new systems for cotton spin- 
ning: —the H&B Casablancas Super High- 
Draft System and the H&B Casablancas Four 
Roll High Draft System. Now H&B proudly 
presents its Casablancas S-3 System for syn- 
thetic fibers. 


Developed primarily for synthetics and 
blends, the system is so flexible as to permit the 
spinning of all fibers from 1” to 3” in length. A Three Roll System with 
double aprons between the front and second lines, it features spring 
weighting, a new type saddle, and a cradle design with interchangeable 
platforms for different staple lengths. In a few minutes it is possible to 
change these platforms so that a frame which has been spinning staples 
up to, 134" will spin staples up to 3";—no changing of cradles, belts, or 
roll settings. 

Offering a drafting range of from 14” to 40”, the H&B Casablancas 
S-3 System, utilizing a combination of apron length, tensor opening and 


platform position, assures complete fiber control, regardless of staple 
length. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.—815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. Charlotte, N. ¢. —1201 Johnston Bldg. 


Builders of Modern T extile Machinery 
FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT DIVISION . 


Branch offices: 


MODERN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
For Preparing and Spinning Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 


PAWTUCKET, R. 
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defects. 


Flectronic 


multiplies 
the Value and Scope 
of the 


Evenness 
Tester 


In Canada: 

Hugh Williams & Co. 
47 Colborne Street 
Toronto, Ontario 


USTER 


See this Tester in operation at the American 
Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 


USTER CORPORATION, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Finds best machine set- 
ting .. . locotes machine 


Accurate, reliable, trou- 
ble-free performance. 


for 
Sliver Proven and field- 


tested. Measures, di- 


rectly, the percent- 
Tops age variation at 


. speeds up to 100 
Roving yds/min. 


Yarn 


The many “Uster” Evenness Testers in con- 
tinuous use by both large and small mills are 
proving invaluable in controlling quality and 
improving the running of the work. These mills 
don't guess—they know how every card, draw- 
ing frame, comber, roving and spinning frame 
is doing its job. Machinery faults are localized, 
and indicated corrections made for maintaini..g 
performance at predetermined standards. 


Now the Integrator opens even greater possi- 
bilities. It takes data direct from the “Uster”’ 
Tester and automatically calculates the average 
percentage variation while the tester measures 
and records. All manual calculations are elimi- 
nated. The answer is more accurate and sig- 
nificant than heretofore possible. The Integrator 
gives the average variation and makes the 
calculation of standard deviation very simple. 


Every yarn mill, yarn buyer, and yarn seller 
needs a “Uster’’ Evenness Tester—The Standard 
by which yarns are made, bought, and sold. 


‘The Integrator 


80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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... the textile lighting fixture that withstands the : 
most severe moisture and humidity conditions. 
| 
Be 
| @ One-piece, all-welded steel body — completely 
: - sealed in seamless vitreous porcelain enamel. : 
@ Non-corroding — no cracks or crevices, moisture can- 
te not collect and cause rust. 
@ Operating equipment easily accessible — mounted 
| on easily removable wiring channel. | 
Hinged type glass covers 
which effectively protect High reflection factor guarantees maximum illumination 
si Uae, reflecting surfaces against — scientifically designed to assure perfect light 
the entrance of dirt and control. 
moisture are available for 
ia quick and easy attachment | | 
. to Textilume Fixtures. For complete information write Wheeler Reflector Co. . 
: : 275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
Distributed Exclusively 


_% . MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 


§ 
4 4 “4 
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BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Carolina 
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[Exclusive 19 af News from Y Nation’s Capital] 


ke Truman's Western trip, hawking the big dreams and big plans 
ey of the New Deal, cast up high deficit spending and soaring public 

cat debt as the premise on which appeal to voters will be made this 

year. He promised doubling average family income in ten years, 

4 harnessing atomic power for the welfare of all, and a balanced 
ij “S. budget and tax cuts "just as soon as we safely can." 


Opponents say the net effect is to increase pressures for — 
spending in this Congress far above budget requests, and to invite 
unions to start a fifth round of wage increases. 


Economy-minded Senate and House members do not believe 
Truman fully realizes the purport of things he's advocating. 
His utterances are called reckless, with no seeming conception 
that, with government waste, soaring costs and spiraling wages, 
family incomes can be doubled in much less than ten years without 
a cent added to actual buying power. 


Many Democrats and Republicans see a trend toward a bursting 
inflation bubble, either through high prices or strikes. They think 
Truman, who built up inflation through price subsidies and "come 
and get it" wage boosts, believes Congress can be whipped into 
continuing price controls and allowing wage increases and inflation 
losses to be taken out of profits. 


Truman is going along with his economic planners on the 
contention that high farm income without towering costs and sur- 
pluses can be retained only by tight government production controls. 
But his leaders in Congress know the public is aroused over today's 
prices, and are wondering how they can be brought down without 


snatching the rug from under the whole wage and price control 
- structure. 


Truth is that there has not been either careful study or 
expert testimony on how deep-seated inflation is, or how it can:-be. 
checked without a sharp and painful downward spiral. If a bust 
comes before the November election, House and Senate members do 
not want to be blamed ror 


Federal Reserve officials are concerned over the growing 
volume of personal debt. They feel the future is being too 
heavily mortgaged, and fear for consumer apending, especially if 
strikes increase idleness. 


Truman met his most smashing defeat since 1948 in the re- 
fusal of the Senate, 53 to 50, to put the independent office of 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


General Counsel under N.L.R.B. Chances of the Taft-Hartley Law 


being repealed, or even materially amended, were made remote 
indeed. | 


Southern senators are confident of enough strength to defeat “ 
efforts to pass F.E.P.C. in this session. Strangely enough, the 
urge for passage comes not so much from Negroes as from alien 
groups, especially Jewish, German, Polish and Mexican segments. 


Main areas of the urge are from New York to Chicago, and along the 
Mexican border. 


Magnitude of Pepper's defeat in Florida surprised every 
House and Senate member; many called it the outstanding event of 
1950. "Dixie has sure hitched up its galluses and is on the 
march," said one awe-struck Ohioan. 


Pepper's downfall is the more impressive in the fact that ch 
Truman aides, New Deal columnists and commentators, labor goons 
and Negro equality advocates, threw everything they had at Smathers. 
Truman claimed neutrality, but he knew Pepper's defeat would be a 
smashing set-back for his 21 remaining campaign promises. é 


Two days after Pepper's defeat, Kefauver (D., Tenn.) rushed FB: 
to join Southerners lined up to filibuster against F.E.P.C. It We 
was the first time he had joined them. Graham (D., N. C.), one of 
the signed authors of Truman's F.E.P.C. plan, is now the only 
remaining Southern adherent. : 


Truman has lost control of tax legislation. Net cut in excise 


taxes will exceed $1 billion, and not more than $250 million of | q 
the cut will be made up in new taxes. A veto of the excise cut is 
likely. | 


| "Operation Dixie" went down probably to complete collapse 

when Baldanzi retired as its chief in order to retain his job as | 
: executive vice-president of C.1.0. textile workers. Bitter opposi- 4 i 
tion of Union President Rieve to him was on the claim he didn't 


give enough time to the union. Real cause is said to be in failure 
to organize in the South. | 


Truman's economic planners are urging him to resist tax cuts 
in all forms. He's been told such cuts leave business expansion “a 
. to private hands; the planners want to direct expansion by govern- 


ment order, and, if needed, government spending projects. | j 

Whether a taxpayer eats peanuts or not, he's paying his 4 
share of $34 million for them this year. It comes in federal sup- 1} 
port of peanut prices. Growers are paid 90 per cent of parity | 


price for those which they cannot sell. Last year taxpayers paid 


out $25 million in this way, but this year an increased acreage 
is allowed. 


Truman's move to transfer R.F.C. to the Commerce Department * 
will serve to cover up a lot of "political lending" since the war con 
that's not paying off. Fact is that. R.F.C. has outlived its use- 7 

‘fulness unless it goes into lending in competition with banks. 
Socialist-minded New Dealers want to put it in this field. 
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Give your fabrics more 
“ workability...wearability with 
' In workroom or wardrobe, fabrics find a ready welcome when 
treated with one or more of the dependable Cyanamid 
Textile Chemicals. These are chemicals which impart the 
most sought-after qualities— suppleness, softness, good dye 
yeness affinity, and many other characteristics that make fabrics 
f swPP easier to process, to handle, to sell. 
‘ Cyanamid’s complete line of quality-controlled textile 
chemicals includes penetrants, softeners, finishes, 
re. sizing compounds and wetting agents. Whatever your 


processing problems—if they can be solved with ee 
textile chemicals—call on Cyanamid! 


Cyanamid’s Textile Chemicals include: 
DECERESOL* Wetting Agents, NO-ODOROL* 


Finishing Oils, Penetrants, Sizing Compounds 

*® 

AMERICAN COMPANY 
fe 7 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. F5 
ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 


NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


| 
=. > 
4 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in 
this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
. lotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


THE INVENTORS’ WORLD 


Sirs: 

... Read the “Weaver's Dream’’ illustra- 
tion on Page 68 of the February TEXTILF 
BULLETIN. I am sending you a recent copy 
of our plant magazine {The Blender} which 
on Page 14 shows our “Saf-T-Wayst Dis- 
posal” which we believe is an earth-shakirig 
addition to the machinery world. 

Bill Woodruff, Research Chemist 
Martinsville Nylon Plant 

E. I. du. Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Layout of the “‘Saf-T-Wayst Disposal” is 
reproduced below; and to be serious for a 
moment about ““A Weaver's Dream,’ there 
is a complete story about the new filament 
rayon Harris Plant of Greenwood Mills in 


the Warp Preparation & Weaving section 
of this issue.—Eds. 


REMINISCENT 


Sirs: 

I have been so busy the first part of this 
year that I haven't had time to read your 
paper closely, but I make a rule not to 
throw one away without reading it, so I 
have just read the January number, which 
contains your editorial on the conditions in 
1900. In 1897 the writer went to work in a 
cotton mill, grinding cards of the same de- 
scription that you gave [Foss & Peevy sta- 
tionary flat cards} and they were doing 
much better carding than we are getting 
today on the average card. 1 was raised on a 
farm and I remember very distinctly that in 


1892 my father sold cotton for three cents a 
pound; of course, it was not high-grade 
cotton, since it had been out in the weather 
and was on the blue side. Your other arti- 
cles in the January issue are very interest- 
ing. You are certainly giving the textile 
trade a lot of valuable information. 
James Turner, Manager 
Dominion Yarns, Ltd. 
Welland, Ont., Canada 
Sirs: | 
I read, with a great deal. of interest, in 
the February issue of the BULLETIN your 
remarks about Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr. Mrs. 
Miller happened to be spending the night 
with us and I took a copy home for her to 
read. Both Mrs. Miller and Elizabeth { Mrs. 
Hunter} appreciated the article. 
D. Wills Hunter, Pres- 
ident & Treasuret 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


NEP CONTROL, (CON’T.) 
Sirs: 
Concerning my article on “Developments 
In New Control’ [February issue}, I would 
like to request ten tear sheets or reprints of 
this for my files. 
H. L. Loveless, Research Fellow 
School of Textiles 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, N, C. 

Sirs: 

We have read with interest John Caugh- 
man’s {general superintendent of Spartan 
Mills at Spartanburg, S. C.}] comments on 


(Pat. Pend.) 


“THE SAF-T-WAYST DISPOSAL 


FLORID 


and hand interrupts electric eye beam (5). 


bene (C) to be lowered. Hungry dog (D) seeing juicy bone (C) lunges forward on treadmill (E). 
gevernor (G) which controls the speed of the entire mechanism. 
schmoo (1) who falls on lever (J), turning on switch (K). 
gun for race, starts running on treadmill (M). 


winter has started, begins to store acorns in hollow log (W). 
permits trap deor (Y) to open, dropping waste through shredder (7). 


Pulley (F) also actuates piston which causes boxing glove (H) to knock over 
This fires TNT charge and cross-country runner (L), thinking explosion is starting 
This actuates coal loader (N) which fills car (0) with coal. Car (0) runs down ramp, striking 
switch (P). This causes whistle to blow and basketball player (KR), hearing whistle and surmising that game has started, jumps up for tip off 
This causes fan (T) to turn on, blowing across cake of ice (U) on squirrel (V) who, believing that 
Weight of acorns causes plank to depress, burning string with candle (X). This 
In the meantime, water running out of bucket (B) falls inte tank (AA). 
Water runs out of tank dripping on head of sleeping playboy (BB) in convertible below. This wakes up playboy whe, leoking up, sees shredded 
waste falling into convertible, thinks it is snow and drives off to Florida, taking waste with him! 


Now, here's our moral: you can get rid of all 
that unnecessary waste and you can do it safely. 


This turns pulley (F) which is attached to 
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Operator (A) shoots pistel into bucket (B). Hole punctured in bucket allows water te drain out which permits bucket to rise and counter-weighted ip 


is applicable 
to cotton, viscose rayon, 
linen and hemp fibers. 


is applicable to 
wool, nylon, acetate rayon, 
natural silk, and mixtures 


of these fibers. 


Application procedures 
and fastness properties 
data on request, 


CIBA 


| 
| 
BLEACHING AGENTS : 7 
= 4 = 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


nep counting methods in the February issue 
of TExTILE BULLETIN [Page 16}. We have 
reached a controversial point in our labora- 
tory as to what size neps are to be counted; 
or only those of noticeable size? We would 
appreciate {Mr. Caughman’s} views on this 
subject, and information as to what size 
neps are counted at Spartan Mills. 
W. P. Cofeld, Jr. 
Chief Testing Engineer 
Callaway Mills Co. 
LaGrange, Ga. 
{ Says Mr. Caughman: “Our view on this 
matter is simply this—anything which looks 


PERFECT 


White NON-FLUID OILS were pioneers in the field of 


twister ring lubrication, having been the first scientifically 


like a nep we call a nep. I am sure that our 
nep counts would always reflect a greater 
count than the total of actual neps. Our 
primary purpose is not research but to im- 
prove quality; therefore we have endeavored 
to keep our procedure as simple as possi- 


ble.” —Eds. 


INFORMATION CENTER 


Sirs: 

Won't you please send me information in 
a bulletin, magazine, brochure, pamphlet or 
some source which gives an over-all history 
of the textile business in North Carolina? 


Should you have anything about textiles in’ 


made Iubricants for this special purpose. 
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Once again, White NON-FLUID OILS are the pioneers in 
providing efficient, economical lubrication in centralized 
lubricating systems on twisters. These “centralized lubrica- 
tion” grades of NON-FLUID OIL provide clean and depend- 
able lubrication—at lowest cost, and do not disintegrate even 


when subjected to the highest pressures per square inch. 


We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineering 
service. Write for Bulletin T5 and free testing sample of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Works: Newark. N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.—Birmingham, Ala.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbus, 
Ga.—Greensboro, N. C.-—~Greenville, 5. C:—Chicago, Ill—Detroit, Mich— 
Providence, R. 1.—St. Louis, Mo. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imitations 
of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 


> 


other Southern states, perhaps in compari- 
son to North Carolina, that also would do a 
valuable service: The use to which it will 
be put is in publicity work which will be 
beneficial to the textile industry. That ts 
why it is imperative for me to have the 
information from expert sources. 

Fannie Louise Rixey 

100 West Franklin Street 

Richmond, Va. 
§ We have mailed this correspondent a 
booklet put out by the Textile Information 
Service of New York City. It should an- 
swer any of the questions she has relative 
to the textile industry of North Carolina 
and other Southern states.—Eds. 
Sirs: 


Would you please tell me names of the 


manufacturers of seine netting. We have 
lots of commercial fisherman in this coun- 
try. 
T. H. Hodges 
Hodges Army Stores 
Arkansas City, Ark. 
{ Following is a list of seine netting sources: 
John S. Brooks, East Haddam, Conn,; R. J. 
Ederer Co., 540 North Orleans St., Chicago 
10, Ill.; Pauls: Fish Net Co., 357 West Ohio 
St., Chicago 10, Hl.; Ericksen Textile Co., 
Momence, Ill; Linen Thread Co., Johnson 


‘and Barney Sts., Baltimore 30, Md.. Fish 


Net & Twine Co., 310 Gergen Ave., Jersey 
City 5, N. J.; Sport Nets, Inc., P. O. Box 
192, Morehead City, N. C.; Carron Net Co., 
Two Rivers, Wis.; J}. S. Brooks, Ltd., Dunn- 
ville, Ont., Can.: Drummondville Cotton 
Co., Ltd., Drummondville, Que., Can.; 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield, Que., 
Can.—Eds. 


LETTERS WE LIKE 


Each month your TEXTILE BULLETIN is 
read with interest, and I just wanted to 
pass on a comment that the “Dear Son” 
series which is appearing from time to time 
in the BULLETIN is read with wide interest 
and is excellent advice to all apprentices 


and supervisors. 


John O. Farish, Superintendent 
Vamoco Plant 
Burlington Mills Corp. 
Franklinton, N. C. 

Sirs: 

I have been reading with much interest 
the series, Mill Of Today,’ by Robert 
Z. Walker. Will you kindly let me know if 
these articles are appearing in book form, 
and if so, from what publishing house the 
book 1S available ? 

A. N. Braftord, Assistant 

Overseer, No. 2 Plant 

Rockfish-Mebane Yarns Mills 

Hope Mills, N. C. 
1 The name, “Robert Z. Walker,” is a nom 
de plume used by a person who is very well 
qualified to write on the subjects discussed 
in his articles. We plan to publish this se- 
ries in book form upon its completion, but 
at present-we cannot even tell you vaguely 
just when the bound volumes will be avail- 
able. The author is still on carding, and he 
has yet to go into the other processes neces- 
Sary to spinning of yarn. At any rate, an 
appropriate announcement will be made in 
TEXTILE BULLETIN whenever the book is 
ready for distribution.—Eds. 
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When it comes to low-cost painting, Barreled Sunlight 
is really a surprise package... to those who have never 
used it before. 

We agree, Barreled Sunlight costs more per gallon 
in the can. But is that important? No! ... not by a long 
shot ... not when you figure paint in terms of what it 
costs you on the wall. | 

That is why we ask cost-conscious men to compare 
thoroughly Barreled Sunlight with any other brand 
of paint. Just take a gallon can of each. Thin 


according to directions and see how much more 
Fe paint ready for the brush you get from a can 
‘ of Barreled Sunlight. Then apply each to 
a wall. Note the extra yardage you get 
from Barreled Sunlight and how brighter, 
cleaner it looks after drying. And, because 
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SURPRISE PACKAGE 


labor represents 80, of the total cost of a painting job see how 
much /ess time it takes to apply Barreled Sunlight properly. 

With a fair test like this, you'll soon see that for 
effective, economical painting, Barreled Sunlight is the 
“Surprise Package,”’ the paint that works best for less 
... less paint, less labor, less cost for the finished job. 

Talk it over with our representative. Write and he'll 
gladly call. 


U. S$ GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 
5-E Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


sBarreled Sunlight 


in whitest white or clean, clear, pleasing colors, 
there's o Barreled Suntight Paint for every job 
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Pepper and Graham 


On May 3 the voters of Florida recovered their good 
name by defeating Claude Pepper for re-election to the 
United States Senate by a majority of more than 60,000. 

On May 27 North Carolina will, in our opinion, defeat 
Frank Graham by a majority equally as large. 

We may be wrong but we have enough faith in the good 
sense of the voters of North Carolina to make that predic- 
tion. 

While the election of Pepper and Graham are matters to 
be decided by the voters of Florida and North Carolina, 
their votes if elected would affect every state and the nation 
and citizens everywhere have a right to be deeply interested 
in the results. 

We have no personal animosity against Frank P. Graham 
and the personal relations of our editor with him have 
always been pleasant. 

There is no need for us to tell our readers that we dis- 
agree with him upon many subjects and over the years have 
had much to say about his associations with Communists 
and Socialists and with Communist and Socialist front or- 
ganizations. 

When Frank P. Graham announced as a candidate for re- 
election he said “J wish to run upon my record.” 

Under. such circumstances neither he or any of his sup- 
porters have a right to complain if his record is published, 
provided the statements and quotations are accurate and 
true. | 
_ To charge that the publication of a true record is mud 
slinging is to admit that there is mud in the record. 

We have not the space to cover the record in full but the 
following are some of Frank P. Graham's connections: 

When Fred Erwin Beal and George Pershing, as leaders 
of the National Textile Workers Union, staged a strike in 
Gastonia, N. C., in 1929, they openly admitted that it was a 
Communist ocgeniunion and that they were primarily inter- 
ested in establishing Communism. 

Frank Graham, then a teacher of ‘history at the Univer- 
sity, used his class rooms to express sympathy with them and 
after Chief Aderholt was killed he went to Gastonia for 
conferences. 


30 


When a newspaper woman raised a fund to assist the 
National Textile Workers, he wrote her a letter of apprecia- 
tion and thanks. 

He was on the Advisory Committee of the Highland Folk 
School, the Southern Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry and similar schools which were held at Fruit- 
land, N. C., Black Mountain, N. C., and other places in 
1930, 1931 and 1932 under Communist auspices and for 
the definite purpose of educating young people for Com- 
munism. 


When the Arkansas Legislature. was considering an anti- 
sedition bill in trying to get rid of Commonwealth College 
at Mena, Ark., which was flying the flag of Russia and re- 
fused to fly the American flag, Frank Graham wired Com- 
monwealth College that he would like to help it defeat 
the anti-sedition measure 


Few organizations did more to promote Communism. in 
America than the ‘Fellowship of Reconciliation’ 


-openly called for a class war. 


Frank Graham signed the foreword of a pamphlet, “Can 
Guns Settle Strikes?” which was issued by the “Fellowship 
of Reconciliation” as an attack upon Governor Ehringhaus 
of North Carolina, and other Southern governors, for using 
troops to protect non-union workers from the violence of 
attacks by the 1934 flying squadrons. 


We have copies of that pamphlet and Frank Graham’ ‘ 


name is signed to the ‘Foreword.’ 


When Alton Lawrence, one of his former ile led a 
flying squaron to High Point, N. C., and stood outside while 
the employees were driven out of a textile plant and the 
property damaged, Frank Graham wired from Pawley’s Is- 
land, S. C., that he would be pleased to go bond for him. 


In 1935 he was one of the sponsors of a Summer School 
of Moscow University to which. American boys and girls 
were to be sent to study Communism and he justified his 
actions upon the ground that young people should be 
allowed to study all forms of government. 


However, the next year, 1936, he signed a protest against 
allowing a few American athletes to participate in the Olym- 
pic Games in Berlin because while there they might come in 
contact with some Nazi and learn something about Naziism. 

Russian Communists infiltrated into Spain and overthrew 


the government but when an uprising of the Spanish people. 


began, the Russians fled to Russia with most of the gold of 
Spain. 

' American Communists, and their associates, then took over 
the support of the Spanish Communists and Frank Graham 
was one of the leaders in raising money and recruiting young 
Americans for the Communist Army in Spain. 

He was one of the signers of a petition to President 
Roosevelt to permit arms to be sent to Spanish Communists 
but President Roosevelt refused. 

Frank Graham served as president, and later as honorary 
president, of the Southern Conference on Human Welfare. 
Earl Browder, the leader of the Communists, testified before 
a Congressional committee, that the Southern Conference 
on Human Welfare was one of the party's transmission 
belts and it is significant that Frank Graham worked inces- 
santly for Earl Browder’s release from prison. 

We have listed above, but only briefly, a small portion of 
Frank Graham’s affiliations with Communist front organiza- 
tions. 

We quote the following from a statement of Congress- 
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Phone F-6102 


Valdese, N. C. 
Nolan W. Clarke 


Box 6 
Phone 103-L 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Earle S$. Dominick 


Box 2615 
Phone 8-937 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Carl T. Garrison 
310 Poindexter Drive 
Phone 2-5862 


South Norfolk, Va. 
B. A. Herman 
Admiral Road Apts. 

1 Bataan, Apt. No. 200 
Phone Berkley 1148 
Greenville, $. C. 

B.S. Hill 
Box 1933 
Phone 3-621 1 


Spartanburg; S. C. 
- Fred Houk 
356 Ridgewood Avenue 
Phone 2743-M 


Roanoke, Va. 
Rolfe Hull 
1872 Greenwood Road 
Raleigh Court 
No phone 


Newton, WN. C. 
Arlo Martin 
Phone 702-W 


Newton, N. C. 
Harlan Coley 
Phone 108 


Newton, N. C. 
Claude W. Turner 
P, Box 69 


Phone 418-W 


JARRETT HAS THE 


The proven solution that turns dirty, rusty textile machinery and 
equipment into glistening machinery in a matter of minutes. With 
Jarrett’s Meta-Clean no new equipment, no change in present clean- 
ing methods is necessary. Just spray your looms, machinery, all 
equipment with Jarrett’s Meta-Clean. 


Spray it on, wipe it on, brush it on or immerse . . . then wipe it off 
or blow off with air pressure hose. All grease, dirt and oil is removed 
without the slightest harm to skin or equipment! 


Ask for Jarrett’s Meta-Clean. Another Jarrett product that proves 
“satisfaction given—not promised.” 


® Economical: Requires no solvent... one part Jarrett’s Meta- 
Clean to 10 to 20 parts water does a thorough job. 


® Non-inflammable: No fire hazard or danger involved. 

® Odorless: Creates no noxious fumes. 

® Can be used effectively in any part of your mill... on any 
machine. 


Contact Cecil H. Jarrett Company, Inc., or any representative listed at the left for actual 
demonstration that Jarrett’s Meta-Clean is the perfect solution for cleaning all textile 
equipment economically. 


ka a MIM Cotas 
Durham, N. C. META-CLEAN 
Fred R. Boyd 
Box 2063 
M ‘turer & Distribut Chemicals & § = 
anufacturer ¢ istributor of Chemicals & Supplies, Newton, N. C. 
wh 
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EDITORIALS- 


man Hebert as it appears in Congressioynal Record of Feb. 
3, 1949. 


Frank P. Graham insists that he could see no wrong in teaming 
up with Communists when Russia was our ally in a great war. This 
is the defense he made to Fulton Lewis, Jr., who denounced him 
over the radio. But this will not hold water. The doctor was in a 
number of these Communist fronts before the war started and no- 
body dreamed of Russia being an ally. He was in the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, the International Labor Defense, the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, all Communist fronts, 
before 1939. Russia was not our ally then. But it is worse than 
this. He was one of the sponsors of the American Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign Born in May, 1940. Of course, that 
sounds like a good cause, too. But that was a Communist-organized 
committee to prevent the deportation of Reds. Aft that time Russia 
was not only not our ally, she was the ally of Hitler and the Presi- 
dent of the United States had denounced the Russian dictatorship as 
one of the most brutal in the world. At that moment Russia had 
invaded and terrorized Poland and Finland and was supplying Hit- 
ler with war materials. 

Frank P. Graham said, “T wish to run on my record,”’ and 
the portion of his record as we have given it above, is accu- 
rate and true. 

The voters of North Carolina will on May 27 decide 
whether or not Frank P. Graham will continue to represent 
them in the United States Senate. 

Even if he is right in his idealogies and the beliefs which 
he-had expressed through associations with Communists and 
Socialists, Frank P. Graham can never be a true and honest 
representative of the citizens of North Carolina. 

He should not ask to be allowed to represent North Caro. 
lina in the United States Senate because his thinking is not 
that of the people of North Carolina. 


American Textile Machinery Exhibition 


Among the thousands of visiting mill men and hundreds 


of participating exhibitors, undoubtedly the hardest man to 


find in Atlantic City the week of May 8th would have been 


one who was disappointed, even in the slightest degree, 
with the American Textile Machinery Exhibition. 

Without exception, mill men and exhibitors, with whom 
we talked, were enthusiastic in their praise of the mammoth 
event which unquestionably exceeded the expectations of 
even the most optimistic. In variety of machinery and equip- 
ment, in new developments, in color, attractiveness of 
booths, and in attendance, the Atlantic City show surpassed 
by long odds all previous textile machinery exhibitions. In 
fact, it is our belief that it was so successful a ‘repeat per- 
formance”’ is sure to follow, perhaps in four years. 

From the opening gun Monday morning until closing 
hour Friday evening mill officials and operating executives 
from all over the world poured into Convention Hall in an 
endless stream and at times some of the machinery booths 
were literally bursting at the seams. 

Members of TEXTILE BULLETIN’s staff handled the ofh- 
cial registration which numbered over 20,000. Ten young 
ladies, including four foreign interpretors, were required to 
do this job. As a service to exhibitors, this journal also 
published and distributed through the hall at frequent inter- 
vals each day, Exhibition Bulletins, carrying the names of 
visiting mill men, their mill connections, titles and the 
hotels at which they were registered. In this connection it 
may be interesting to our readers to know that 196 of these 
bulletins were published during the week and that they 


carried 11,915 names. Only mill men were listed, and as a 


good many registration cards were not legible and could not 
be transcribed, it is probable that the visitors from mills to- 
talled well over 13,000. Approximately 425 copies of each 
bulletin were mimeographed, making the total mimeograph 
run approximately 83,000. 

Exhibitors were quick to appreciate the value of this 
service and calls for missing copies of the bulletins or com- 
plete sets were frequent. This journal and its companion 
paper, THE KNITTER, have rendered a similar service to 
exhibitors at past textile and knitting machinery shows. 

The American Textile Machinery Exhibition was under 
the capable management of Albert C. Rau, who also man- 
ages the Knitting Arts Exhibitions. 


The Suspended Investigation 


During its 39 years of existence TEXTILE BULLETIN has 
been credited with rendering many services to the textile 
industry of the South but we doubt that it has ever rendered 
any more definite and worthwhile service than in this year 
1950. 

In the Fall of 1949 we discovered, through inside sources 


of information, that there was a conspiracy, under the lead- 


ership of C.1.O. but with the co-operation of a coterie of 
Democratic members of the Senate Labor Committee such 
as Murray of Montana, Pepper of Florida, McNeeley of 
West Virginia and Humphries of Minnesota, to conduct an 
“investigation” of labor relations in the South for the pur- 
pose of smearing the Southern textile industry and promot- 


ing the C.I.O. ‘Operation Dixie.” We learned that Senators 


held frequent conferences with John Edelman of the C.I.O. 

The drive was to start by sending to textile mills thou- 
sands of questionnaires with the expectation that most of 
them would be ignored and that the committee could write 
its report from those which were prepared for f riends of the 
C.1.O, and returned by them. 

So confident were the conspirators that a 52-page “'Pre- 
liminary Report of the Sub-committee of the Committee on 
Labor and Welfare’’ was prepared and printed. 


It was in the nature of writing a report of an investigation — 


before the investigation had begun. 

The report was so vicious and so untrue that the full com: 
mittee was unwilling to sponsor it and after portions were 
deleted, it was reprinted as an 18-page pamphlet. 

It was still too strong and was whittled down and finally 
appeared as Report No. 1213 with only three pages of read- 
ing matter all dealing only with the methods of procedure 
and with the subjects to be covered by the investigation. 

It was ordered that all copies of both the first and second 
draft of the proposed reports be destroyed and that was 


supposed to have been done but our agent secured copies 


for us and to prevent them from being stolen from our 
office, we placed them in a lock box in a bank. 

The copies which we have even have interesting penciled 
notations made by a member of the group. 

In our February, 1950, issue and in an editorial entitled 
‘Look Out, Textile Industry!’ we publicized the fact that 
we had copies of the two submitted reports and strongly 
advised textile mills, not only to fill out and return all ques- 
tionnaires received but have duplicates made and sent to 
Senator Taft and Senator Donnell. 

From a letter from Washington, D. C., dated March 16, 
1950, we quote: 

The last issue of TextitE BULLETIN has attracted considerable 
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to your production? 


Could new or different rings increase your production? We offer our assistance in exploring 
the problem at your mill. DIAMOND FINISH spinning rings have been the standard of the 
Industry since 1873, while the newer “speed”’ rings shown are doing a magnificent job where 
applicable. They are easy to adopt because they require little or no change in existing rails. 


| WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister since 1873 


World’s Largest 
Ring Plant 
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EDITORIALS 


attention. The union people saw it, and from what I gather, they 


are appalled. 

The sub-committee has been very quiet for the last two weeks, 
not making a move. They were almost paralyzed on learning that a 
copy of the initial ‘‘report’’ got into circulation. | 

Who will make up the sub-committee to Atlanta I do not know, 
but probably Murray and Humphrey, Democrats, and Morse, Re- 
publican (allegedly and New Dealer in fact). They will take along 
Cooley, the sub-committee’s attorney, and possibly Herman Lazarus, 
attorney to the majority of the Senate Labor Committee. 


From a letter of March 30 we quote: 


The majority of the Senate Labor Committee is having consider- 
able difficulty to untangle itself sufficiently to launch the proposed 
labor hearings in the South. No decision for starting them has been 
reached, but a meeting of the committee is to take place tomorrow 
afternoon, when some plan of procedure may be agreed upon. 

The last issue of TeExtTiL—E BULLETIN has evidently thrown so 
many monkey wrences into the situation, that Chairman Murray of 


the Labor-Management sub-committee is having some difficulty in 


picking up the pieces. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1950 — 


May 27—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Columbus, Ga. 


June 1-3—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


June 2—Annual outing, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, 


June 26-30—53rd annual meeting and ninth Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Equipment, A.8.T.M., Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 30-July 1—PIEDMONT SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


July 13-15—Annual BELTWIDE COTTON 
ENCE, Greenville Hotel, Greenville, Miss. 


July 27-28—COTTON RESEARCH CONGRESS, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Aug. 18-19—Summer outing, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Read 
House, Hotel Patten and Chattanooga (Tenn.) Country Club. 


Sept. 5-9—Sixth NATIONAL CHEMICAL EXPOSITION, Chicago (Ill.) Coli-_ 
seum. 


Sept. 11-13—Silver anniversary convention, SOUTHERN COMBED YARN 
SPINNERS ASSOCIATION, El) Paso, Tex. 


Sept. 11-13—-SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE, E) Paso, Tex. 


Sept. 19-21—Textile division, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS, Worcester, Mass. / 


Sept. 23—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


Sept. 28-30—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Sept. 30—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A., Charlotte (N. C.) Hotel. 


Oct. 2-7—-16th SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 
ville, S. C. 


MECHANIZATION CONFER- 


Green- 

Oct, 12-13—Annual meeting, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 

Oct. 16-21—INTERNATIONAL SILK CONGRESS, New York City. 


Oct. 26-27—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C 


Nov. 16-17—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—Textile division, A.S.M.E. (one-day session in conjunction 
with parent society's annual meeting), New York City. 


Dec. 9—-SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Atlanta, Ga. 


— 1951 — 


Jan, 22-24—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Hotel Buena 
Vista, Biloxi, Miss. 


April 30-May 4—MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago, lil. 


June 18-22—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 18-20—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Statler Hotel. New 
York City. 


— 1952 — 


June 22-27—Annual meeting, A.S.T.M., New York City. 
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From a letter of April 12 we quote: 


Murray and his sub-committee are in receipt of a photostat of 
an editorial appearing in TEXTILE BULLETIN for February, which 
is sent over by the C.I.O. with a caustic letter to the effect that 
highly. secret information has been permitted to “leak” to the pub- 
lisher of the periodical. The letter says this betrayal of the workers 
is indefensible, and calls on the sub-committee to immediately dis- 
charge the staff member who served as a ‘‘secret and confidential’”’ 
agent in permitting the tentative report to get into alien hands. 

The letter and editorial has produced such a state of excitement 
and dismay among the staff members, and with Murray, too, that an 
“investigation” has been started to find out how this report reached 
the editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


From a letter of April 19 we quote: 


The proposed investigation of the Senate Labor sub-committee as 
to why “Operation Dixie’ has not been clicking, after laboring for 
several days in stormy seas and howling winds, gave up the ghost 
this afternoon with no certainty that it will ever be brought up 
from the depths. It isa touching story which becomes more touch- 
ing with the telling. 

Over the week-end Chairman Murray was able to muster a three- 
man group. for what Senator Burnett Maybank calls “the second 
invasion of carpetbaggers into my state.’’ The group as finally de- 
cided upon consisted of Murray, who is from Montana, Neely of 
West Virginia and Morse of Oregon. Neely took the place of 
Humphrey of Minnesota, who finally decided he couldn't go. 

They decided to go to Rome, Ga., for hearings Thursday and 
Friday, and to Anderson, §. C., for hearings Saturday. I do not 
know why they picked these two towns. And they bought their 
railroad tickets. 

The sub-committee had the photostat of the editorial in TeExTILe 
BULLETIN for February, which C.I.O. had sent over, and it was 
stirring up a furious commotion. Humphrey and Morse were liter- 
ally howling. Some one had already showed Taft and Donnell a 
copy of the February TEXTILE BULLETIN, and they had already read 
the editorial in the original. 

As if the editorial was not enough, Maybank and Olin Johnston 
learned of this invasion, and then the cat fur began to fly. Maybank 
wanted to know who in Anderson, S. C., they were going to hear, 
and not getting a satisfactory answer, he told them they could not 
go into his state on a wild, irresponsible witch hunt—and that he 
would get up on the floor of the Senate and denounce the whole 
thing. 

About an hour later it was whispered to me that the thing had 
been called off. I asked about it, and he said no, it 
hadn't. I asked him if he was sure, and he said he was. But today 
said: “I was mistaken yesterday; it had been called off, 
but they had not told me about it.’ 

The C.LO. and a group of\ Democtatic Senators had a 
great scheme to help ' ‘Operations Dixie’’ by smearing the 


textile industry of the South, 


So confident were the conspirators that the report was 
written before the investigation began. 

Under pressure they had to abandon the original report, 
and even a revision of same, and be content with a simple 
statement of the scope of the investigation. 


They thought that the first and second drafts of the sepinet 
had been destroyed but through an inside source TEXTILE 
BULLETIN secured copies and published that fact. 


The C.1.O. conspirators cussed the Senate conspirators 
because of the leak and it was realized that the original 
smear report could not be made because TEXTILE BULLETIN 
was in position to show that the report was written prior t to 
the investigation. 

They tried to save their faces by abandoning the eure 
Atlanta hearing and going to Rome, Ga., and Anderson, 
S. C., but one by one the Senators found convenient reasons 
why they could not go and now the entire smear campaign 
has. been called off. 

We are very much pleased that we had sufficient inside 
contacts to secure the intended smear report and have there- 
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Many detergents claim to be “just like Nacconol”, = 
But only NACCONOL NR brings you the best 
combination of wetting, washing, emulsifying, 


dispersing and foaming .. . in hot or cold solu- 
tions over a wide pH range. 


For low cost results, buy the balanced detergent... buy NACCONOL NR. 
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EDITORIALS 


by been able to render a real service to the textile industry 
of th South. 


The entire affair has amused us greatly. 


Graham and Taft-Hartley Law 


Senator Clyde R. Hoey of North Carolina said in 1947: 
“Legislation now pending before Congress (the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law) will not destroy unions, as is charged, but is in- 
tended to keep labor dictators from disrupting the national 
economy by strikes and to assure everyone the right to work, 
whether in or out of a union, 

Both the House and Senate measures ‘‘preserve the full 
rights of labor to organize and to bargain collectively.” The 
legislation protects the workers from discrimination, intimi- 
dation and coercion, and gives them full rights under the 
law as other people have, and protects them fully in their 
jobs.” 

Recently Senator Frisik P. Graham has been quoted as 
stating that he favored the Taft-Hartley Law, but our atten- 
tion has been called to the following newspaper story which 
appeared in June, 1947: 

Washington, June 14, 1947.—-Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of 
the University of North Carolina, has gone on recorl with two other 
former War Labor Board members in denouncing the Taft-Hartley 


labor bill. A statement signed by Dr. Graham appeared today in 
the American Federation of Labor's weekly news letter. 

Dr. Graham said: “The bill will, at a critical time, tend to 
weaken the foundations for free collective bargaining and will 
impair the growing values of the impartial umpire and of volun- 
tary and binding arbitration. The bill will tend to remove the 
settlement of many iridustrial disputes-from management and labor 
and transfer them to lawyers, the federal board, and the courts. 
Provisions in the bill will require much clarification, numberless 
rulings by the board, heavy litigation in the courts, and long delays 
in settlements, with consequent confusion, loss of morale, and loss 
_ of production. 


“The bill will tend to weaken the disciplinary power of unions 
and cause as many headaches to management as to wise and respon- 
sible labor leadership. Some provisions in this bill will impair the 
equality of bargaining power, will unnecessary do damage to the 
growing values of (a) the free and increasing responsible labor 
movement, (b) free and more socially responsible business enter- 
prise, and (c) labor-management co-operation in the American way 
for maximum production.” 


Now a candidate for re-election and realizing that the 
people of North Carolina are overwhelmingly in favor of 
the Taft-Hartley Law, Senator Graham has announced that 
he is in favor of the law provided the injunction clause is 
removed, which is equivalent to saying that he favors wet 
Taft-Hartley Law if it can be made ineffective. 

. The above shows that he denounced the Taft-Hartley Law 
in 1947 and there is little doubt that he will vote for its 
repeal, or for radical changes, is he is re-elected. He has not 


obligated himself to vote for the Taft-Hartley Law /f the . 


injunction clause is retained. 

Frank P. Graham, while a member of the War Labor 
Board, issued a statement on December 18, 1944, which said 
in part: 

Montgomery Ward's defiance of the government, with its already 
epidemic possibilities for defiance by corporations and strikes by 
unions, again forces a patient and reluctant government to meet the 
issue in a most critical hour. 

Montgomery Ward in this most crucial hour is defying the gov- 
ernment of the United States. While General Eisenhower is calling 
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for more production, Montgomery Ward is blasting at the founda- 
tions of maximum production. The maintenance of (union) mem- 
bership provision, in addition to the sub-standard wages, in issue 
in these cases, is vital to the production and the battle front. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., in a statement issued through 
paid advertisements, said: 

Ward's has violated no law, nor denied to any union a privilege 
to which it is legally entitled. All employees at Ward's are free to 
join or not to join a union, as they wish. Ward's fully recognized 
this privilege and has assured all employees that their opportunity 
with the company will be the same whether they are union members 
or not, 

The board knows very well that the real issue arises from its 
attempt to impose upon Ward's a closed shop in the form of main- 
tenance of membership, together with the check-off of union dues 
from wages. Ward's has refused to- agree to any form of closed 
shop, or compulsory union membership, because the closed shop 
violates the American principles of liberty and freedom. 

While Frank Graham attempted to put Montgomery 
Ward, who were only in the business of selling goods to the 
public, in the position of retarding the war effort, he never 
at any time said one word in criticism of the sit-down strikes 
in plants which were engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials. 

After Philip Murray, as president of the C.I.0., had 
jeopardized the success of World War II by staging sit- 
down strikes in many war plants, Frank Graham introduced 
him to a Charlotte, N. C., audience as follows: 

Mr. Murray is one of the great men of America. No man is 
doing more towards winning the war for his country. 

The sincerity of a man who under such circumstances 
would criticize Montgomery Ward but praise Philip Mur- 
ray, "1s subject to question. 


In February, 1947, and while president of the University | 


of North Carolina, Frank P. Graham appeared before the 
Labor Committee of the North Carolina Legislature in op- 
position to a proposed “Right-to-Work’” Law which is very 
similar to the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The North Carolina “Right-to-Work’’ Law was enacted 
by an overwhelming vote, making it very obvious that Frank 
Graham's thinking was entirely out of step with that of the 
people of North Carolina. 

Can he consistently vote for the Taft-Hartley Law when 
he is strongly opposed to the North Carolina “Right-to- 
Work” Law? 


‘THERE'S STILL SOME LEFT—CLIP IT AGAIN’ 


Reprint 
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~ You buy more than the product when you buy Staley Starches. 
You also obtain without obligation, the service of skilled 
technicians who are always at your beck and call... ready to 
help solve every special problem or improve present opera- 
tions. Working with Staley’s complete line of modified and 
unmodified corn starches, we can guarantee uniform sizing, 
better weavability, and improved finishing. Ideal starches for 
every use... the knowledge of how and when to use them... 
scientific controls that insure identical results every time! 
That’s what Staley’s 30 years of working hand in hand with 
the textile industry means to you—write for facts today! 


Staley Starches 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. Decatur, Ill. 


Dependable Service From These Points: 


ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. DECATUR, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. DURHAM, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
COLUMBUS, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
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LET OUR EXPERTS ADVISE 


YOU ABOUT Staley’s 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Pearl Starch 
Eclipse ® 

A, B,C, D, E, F,G,H, 1,3 


Sta-gel ® 
For Sizing—Spun Rayon 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. TB-5 

Decatur, Ill. 

Gentlemen: _ 

Please send me without cost or obligation 
complete information about your top-qual- 
ity textile starches and technical’ service. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

City State 
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Doubled Production 


This was the enthusiastic comment of a mill executive 
after Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing Drawing Equip- 
ment* had been tested in his mill for six months. 
Then he added, "And you can't hear it running.” 


Ideal equipment doubles your production and pro- 
duces roving of the highest possible quality. Its 
almost unbelievably smooth, efficient, and trouble- 
free performance is due to several features not 
found on other drawing frames. 


Highest Quality 


Ideal’s spacing sections and rolls run independently 
of each other. The roll shafts ride on permanently 
sealed and lubricated ball bearings. Because the 
spacing sections transmit no resistance they never 
wear or score and always keep the rolls in perfect 
alignment ... to always grip and crimp the roving 
exactly right and never shear or crush fibres. 
Replacing the solid stationary collars with the Ideal 
method also eliminates the unevenness between the 
fluted rolls and the calender roll. Roving produced 
on Ideal equipment is more uniform and has 
greater breaking strength. 
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Ideal fluted rolls are hardened and ground to 
protect them from being nicked or burred ... and 
never cause lap-ups and consequent frame stop- 
pages. They far outlast ordinary rolls. 


Low Maintenance 


Gear studs and bearings are sealed and per- 
manently lubricated. Maintenance and upkeep on 
Ideal drawing equipment is a fraction of that on 
ordinary frames. 


No Oil Seconds 


Because the need for frequent oiling is eliminated, 
oil spots and oil seconds are impossible. 

For the sweetest running and highest quality roving 
you have ever produced, get all the facts on Ideal 
High Speed Drawing Equipment. 


*Patented 


Ideal High Speed 
Ball Bearing 
Drawing Equipment 


Industries, Inc. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 
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WOULD like first to give Webster's definition of Social- 
ism. ‘“The economic doctrine that there should be public 

ownership and operation of the principal means of produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, and a fair division of oppor- 
tunity and of rewards of labor; the political movement asso- 
ciated with this doctrine. A political and economic theory 
of social organization based on collective or governmental 
ownership and democratic management of the essential 
means for the production and distribution of goods; also a 
policy or practice based on this theory.” 

And then I would like to give the modern version of the 
different “isms.” 

Socialism—You have two cows, you keep one and give 
one to your neighbor. | 

Communism—Y ou have two cows, the government takes 
them and gives you the milk. 

Fascism—yY ou have two cows, the government takes them 
and sells you the milk. | 

Nazism—yYou have two cows, the government takes them 
and shoots you. | 

New Dealism—Y ou have two cows, the government takes 
them, kills one, milks the other and throws the milk away. 

Capitalism—yYou have two cows, sell one and buy a bull. 

I would then start my discussion on why a farmer should 
be interested in Socialism. In the first place, farm people 
are basically sound in their thinking. They believe in sound 
values and business principles. They are willing to give in 
work or goods produced by their labor honest value for 
what they receive. They also believe in individual initiative 
and private enterprise as two of the fundamental principles 
of permanent growth and development. Any type of “‘isms’’ 
that destroys these basic principles will in the end fail. 

In my limited way of thinking, the one weakness that may 
be slowly but ‘surely creeping into the very heart of our 
American ideals and way of life is the tendency of a large 


per cent of our people to get more and more for less and 


less. When some one gets money. they don’t earn, some- 
where down the line things will have to balance out and 
some one will earn money they cannot even hope to get, 
and that is usually the farmer. This fact has been proven 


many times over in this country and certainly to a much. 


greater extent in other countries, 

If I understand the principles of Socialism, it not only 
points the way but formulates plans and helps to develop 
principles in government, through which control of certain 
necessary materials and major functions of industries and 
transportation influences every aspect of our economic life. 

It was my privilege to spend time in Western Europe two 
years ago in trying to find out some of the farm problems. 
I was in a party of ten farmers on a tour that had been well 
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Agriculture Looks Socialism 


By R. FLAKE SHAW, Executive Vice-President, North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation 


planned to give us a good cross-section of what the farm 
problem was. We started our tour in England, visiting first 


the agricultural experiment station and went right out in 


the country visiting in the homes of the different types of 
farmers from the most modern and up-to-date down to the 
lowest peasant. I have never seen a group of farm people 
more unhappy than these farmers were. They had a program 
worked out by a so-called labor government dominated by 
Socialistic principles that in their own language was the most 
damnable subterfuge that was ever forced on a group of 
honest people. They were regimented down to the point of 
being told just how much of. each crop they could plant, 
how much they would get for each crop, how much they 
could keep and what the price would be. They have a very 
different story there. They are very short of food and can 
never be self-sufficient—too many people and not enough 
land. In a section like we have here in a county, with two, 
three or four county agents, they would have 35 or 40 what 
the farmers called X-checkers on the government payroll. 
Each would have not over 40 or 50 farmers that he would 
supervise to see that they lived up to the last detail of the 
law. 

The farmer had nothing to do with developing this pro- 
gram. He was not allowed to vote in making the determina- 
tion on whether or not he favored this type.of program. It 
was worked out by the government and the farmers had to 
follow through or move off of their own farms. They were 
not even keeping up the average production. 

This statement about the farm program leads me to make 
a further statement about an Englishman by the name of 


_ Mason who worked for the National Farmers Union, which 


is a farm organization somewhat like the American Farm 
Bureau in its principles. Mr. Mason was a brilliant man in 
his early 40s, with several college degrees in his particular 
field. He told me this story: that he had been married 14 
years, had his wife and one child; he lived seven miles from 
London; had never owned a car; rode a bicycle to work 
every day rain or shine and up until this time had not been 
able to have an apartment comfortably furnished that would 
anything like meet the American standards. He said a man 
in his class in England had absolutely no future. The out- 
look was hopeless and unless they had some change in their 
policies of government he would be better off working in a 
coal mine where free meals had been provided and certain 
public services were being given to people in that class at the 
expense of the middle group. His food was also allowanced 
for himself and child and the calories were less than those 
provided for people doing manual labor. 

It was also my privilege through the broad contacts that 
I had to find out something about some of their other Social- 
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ized programs that do not work any better than the farm 
program. 

Now, I would like for us to take a look at what is hap- 
pening at home, right here under a democratic form of gov- 
ernment where: we say we believe in most of the freedoms 
that have made this good land of ours the greatest country 
in the world today. I would like to quote a statement by 
Senator Byrd from Virginia from a speech in Raleigh, N. 
C., on March 15, in which he says. “The President says it 
is an insult to the intelligence of the American people to 
say this country is on the road to Socialism. I submit that it 
is an insult to our intelligence to assume that we do not 
realize that adoption of the President's program now before 
the Congress will commit us irrevocably to a Socialistic state 
from which there can be no retreat. If the President says 
he is against Socialism, why is he advocating the pressuriz- 
ing of Congress to adopt Socialized medicine? If he is 
against Socialism, why is he advocating the Brannan Plan, 
which inevitably means Socialized agriculture? If he is op- 
posed to Socialism, why is he advocating another extension 
of Socialized housing? These three proposals alone would 
mean Socialism of your health, yout food, and the roof over 
your head.” 

Being a representative of the North Carolina Farm Bu- 
reau, which is afhliated with the American Farm Bureau, 
the largest farm organization in the world today, consisting 
of 1,409,000 farm. families in 45 states and Puerto Rico, I 
feel it my responsibility to have something to say about the 
farm program that we have had and some of the proposals 
being made at this time. It was my privilege to meet in the 
early 30s with the first group on a national basis to attempt 
to work out a national policy for agriculture. At that time, 
we were in the depth of the worst depression that this coun- 
try had ever known and the farmers, in spite of the fact that 
they had produced abundantly and had large surpluses of 
farm commodities, for the most part were dead broke and 
were forced to curtail all of their operations and deny them- 
selves even to the extent of their actual needs to be able to 
live. 

Following World War I, industrial production on the 
average was cut somewhere around 80 per cent and the price 
of manufactured articles dropped around 20 per cent on the 
average. Production of farm commodities was held at almost 
100 per cent and prices that the farmers received dropped 
around 80 per cent. It is easy to sée how a country that had 
been built on the three basic pillars, namely, industry, labor 
and agriculture, as its supporting foundation, would have to 
make substantial adjustments to get things moving in the 
right direction. 

We did a lot of things through the '30s that were not 
very sound from an economic point of view. I think, if I 
remember correctly, there were about 14 laws and amend- 
ments written from 1933 up until 1942, These two ex- 
tremes, from the lowest to the highest, moving from the 
depression to the peak war needs, necessitated a great deal 
of latitude to bring about the desired results. 

I served seven years as state committeeman under the old 
A.A.A. and helped to formulate many of the administrative 
policies that we had to use at that time and I have no apolo- 
gies to make for what was done. By and large, the country 
as a whole prospered by the influence of the national agri- 
cultural policy. 

Along with these broad principles that had to be flexible, 
to my mind, the two fundamental points that provided in 


the launguage of the miner ‘the pay dirt’’ for the whole 
agricultural deal, was a method of adjustment in production 
(since I never have liked the word “‘control’’ applied to pro- 
duction, I very much prefer to use the words “adjusted pro- 
duction’) with a sound business principle of price supports, 
geared to an adjusted relationship to what the farmer had 
to buy as a basis for determining the level of supports. These 
two principles have been practiced by industry all down 
through the years and the idea of making the application to 
farm commodities was conceived by the American Farm 
Bureau, largely because of the leadership that had had many 
years of experience and had been intelligent enough to un- 
derstand why price supports without adjustment principles 
could never be justified. I still maintain that these two prin- 
ciples are sound and if you provide sufficient stocks of foods 
and raw material to properly feed our folks in this country 
and meet our obligations in the world markets and create 
new wealth, all of which must come from the farms, we 
will have to find some way to keep a balanced relationship 
in our economic life or in the end we will again see the 
farmers leading the procession and feeding another de- 
pression of such proportions that it would make the influ- 
ence of the early '30s look like a Spring breeze attempting 
to compare with a Summer hurricane, in its affect upon our 
highly complicated and rapidly moving economy. 


Farmers and Politics 


I feel sure that I speak the sentiment of the vast majority 
of the farm people when I say that we ask no favors, no 
advantages, no subsidies and no more protection of. any 
kind than has been provided by the various laws passed in 
this country for the protection of the other aspects of our 
economy. It is most unfortunate that the farm legislation is 
being used as a political football when it has always had 
bi-partisan support. When I first began to go to Washing- 
ton, 15 years ago, there were not over a dozen members of 


’ the two Houses who concerned themselves much about farm 


legislation. Today, as it is often my responsibility to appear 
before the House and Senate agricultural committee, I have 
found that a position on either of these committees is one 
of the most coveted assignments in Washington. I think the 
reason back of this may be the fact that there is probably 
more misunderstanding, more distortion, more confusion 
and more popular gossip in a general way about the farm 
program than there has been since its beginning and many 
of the committee members feel that it has great potential 
vote-getting qualities, if it can be designed by a pattern that 
would fit the whims and ideas of all the politicians in the 
country. This is a most unfortunate circumstance for our 
basic industry to be placed in. It has been said and I think 
history will justify the statement “as the farmer goes, so 


goes the nation’ and the farmers today are well aware of 


the fact that any program that does not maintain sound 
business principles cannot survive very long. I think honest- 
ly that it is just as necessary today to have a national farm 
program as it is to have stop lights to modify the influence 
of traffic in the highly industrialized sections of this country. 

The American farmer holds within his grasp sufficient 
productive power, if not properly geared to the rest of our 
economic life, to quickly upset the degree of consistency 
necessary in business if we are to avoid some of the experi- 
ences that our neighbor countries are finding #t difficult to 
live with in this very complicated and small world that has 
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been developed in recent years. We are threatened in the 
8ist Congress with a farm program that has been designed 
to almost create perpetual motion. It proposes to guarantee 
in the first instance a level of support to the farmer based 
on a principle known as the income standard that covers the 
average price received for the most recent ten years. This 
is a far cry from the fair exchange principle based on the 
old parity concept and adjusted for trends. If there is any 
place in the history of this country where such a business 


principle has ever been applied successful, I think history 


has failed to record it. 

Along with that, it promises cheap food to the consufner 
which is also rather far-fetched if we take a realistic look 
at what would have to be done to even pass on to the con- 
sumer any saving that might be picked up by lowering the 


* price to the farmer. It would be necessary to regulate and 
egontrol every movement of a product from the raw stage 


down to the end user before there would be any assurance 
that lowering the price to the farmer would reflect any sav- 
ing to the consumer. I am quite willing, and I feel sure all 
farmers would be, to.make surplus commodities available to 
charitable institutions and public needs such as schools and 
other agencies that can benefit by the use of these com- 
modities at the expense of the taxpayer, but it should have 
no part or connection with the farm program. This is purely 
a matter of a social nature and should be looked upon. as 
such, but I fully believe that the average business man and 
wage earner should be able to earn sufficient income to pay 
a fair market price for the food he eats and I maintain that 
he will get more for his money if he takes it down to the 
corner grocery- than he would if he attempted to pay the 
bill through Washington with all the administrative costs 
and other expenses that might be picked up along the line. 

Referring again to conditions in England, I would like 
to call attention to a statement by Sir Stafford Cripps to his 
colleagues in the House of Commons with reference to 
keeping down food prices by subsidizing farmers. He says 


Group Discusses 


HE Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 

Southern Textile Association held its Spring meeting 
April 15 at Hylton Hall, Schoolfield (Danville, Va.) The 
meeting was presided over by Walter D. Vincent, assistant 
superintendent of the Schoolfield Division of Dan River 
Mills, Inc., Danville, chairman of the division. Following 
an invocation by Smith Crow, vice-president of Erlanger 
Mills, Inc., Lexington, N. C., delegates were welcomed to 
the meeting by Raymond E. Henderson, manager of Dan 
River's gray mills, on behalf of the host mill, Dan River. 
Guest speaker for the meeting was Rev. Kenneth Goodson, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of High Point, N. C., 
who spoke on ‘Human Relations.” 

The various departmental discussions were conducted sep- 
arately, as follows: carding, Irvin L. Payne, superintendent 
of Nos. 1 and 2 Mills of Schoolfield Division of Dan River 
Mills, chairman; spinning, Ralph C. Going, superintendent 
of the sheeting division of Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, N. C., 
chairman; warp preparation, Horace W. Buchanan, head of 
warp preparation for Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
chairman; weaving, C. A. Davis of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, 
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food prices have not been kept down at all. If the consumer 
was paying less the government was paying more in taxes 
and this could go on no further. It was costing one and one 
half billion dollars a year and would cost two billion the 
coming year. He-said that the prices now being paid for 
goods were insufficient to cover the cost and prices could 
only be kept down by the government paying a larger share 
which meant more and more taxes. Then he announced the 
awful truth to the farm members that there could be no 
additional subsidies and to the industrial members that 
prices would have to be increased and that no further social 
security would be forth-coming, until the workers were 
willing to produce more to pay for it. 

One further comment on this principle is the fact that 
England is a food-deficit country and anything on an in- 
centive basis that looks like a subsidy could certainly be 
more justified as having a possibility of benefitting all the 
people than the same principle would apply to a country 
where you not only have abundant but surplus foods of 
most all kinds, and no group knows better than the farmer 
that the word ‘‘surplus” has spelled out his doom more often 
than any other word in the English language. Therefore, | 
appeal to you gentlemen as business men to help us farmers 
maintain a program based on sound business principles that 
allows the farmer the right to make the determination in 
whether he accepts it or not and also the right to have some- 
thing to say about the principles upon which it shall operate. 
There is a growing apprehension among farm people about 
this word “Socialism” which if allowed to develop into high 
gear gets to be Communism and would include a great many 
other “‘isms,’’ some of which provide full employment for 
all the people but certainly a much lower standard of living 
and with no right to make a choice between jobs or to 
change or enjoy any of the other freedoms that have meant 
so much to the ideals. and principles of this great nation. 


Mr. Shaw was a featured speaker at Palm Beach, Fla., March 31 during the 
first annual convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 


Plant Supervision 


N. C., chairman; standards, C. J. Schwem, chief time study 


engineer of Dan River Mills, chairman; technical controls, 


H. M. McNeill, head of: the control laboratories of Dan 
River Mills, chairman; maintenance, A. G. Singleton of 
Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., chairman; and industrial re- 
lations, T. Lynwood Smith, director of personnel and public 
relations for Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., 
chairman. 

The conference on standards, presided over by Mr. 
Schwem, and on’ industrial relations, presided over by Mr. 
Smith, follow herewith. Reports of the various other sec- 
tion meetings are being carried elsewhere in appropriate 
departments of this issue. 


Conference on Standards 


Chairman Schwem: The first question is “Under what conditions 
is a change in the present work standard made?” This means that 
if methods, materials, etc., are changed is the rate changed? Mr. A: 
We change if the conditions change. Mr. B: We change when nec- 
essary. 

Question: How are the changes made? Mr. C: We changed 
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cotton mixes and rechecked the job for breaks and changed the stand- 
ards. 

Question: Do you have any limits before changing? Mr. C:. We 
have no set limit. If it is a small change, about two or three per 
cent, we do not change. Mr. A: If it does not change very much we 
will not change. Mr. B: We would change if it is about five or ten 
per cent. Mr. D: If it is a mechanical change, as twist or speed 
we always change; but if a frequency change we do not change 
unless it.is five per cent. Mr..E: If the method changes we will 
correct the normal times and the rate. 

Question: How do you know when it changes five per cent? 
Mr. D: We have checkers and routine time-study. men to make 
these studies. 3 

Question: What do you do if it cuts the rate?) Do you have 
trouble with the union? Mr. D: No, we have it understood that 
we will correct the rate when nécessary. We will make at least one 
week of checks, depending on the change. Mr. F: We work on a 
four-week basis, no change before four weeks. We change if it is 
five per cent. 

Question: Do you change the work level or just the rate? Mr. F: 
We change both—the rate and the work level. Mr. D: We feel it 
is important to keep the standards correct and make the change as 
quickly as possible. Some weaving rates we will change as often as 
once a month. 

Question: If you have a weaving assignment of five or six looms, 
what would you do about this? This would require a bigger change. 
Mr. D: We would change the rate. If they do not get the efficiency 
on the negotiated rate, we would pay minimum pay. We include all 
stopped time in the efficiency expected. We have a standard time 
for warps out. If the loom waits over this we will pay down. time, 
or if there is a major breakdown we will pay, but this is all. 

Mr. Schwem: Question No. 2 is “How 1s an operator compen- 
sated for ‘‘time lost’ over which he has no control?” Mr. A: We 
have an allowance in our rate, or a set figure we allow. On spin- 
ning, a unit per side-hour is allowed. Where an operator can in- 
crease the efficiency on the other frames we allow less. If stopped 
over 15 minutes we start paying. 

Question: What about a single-machine assignment? When do 
you start paying? Mr. A: If over five minutes we start paying. 
We pay the total time stopped. Mr. C: Our employees make out 
their own down time. We have a form that is filled out by the 
supervisor and turned in to the timekeeper. In some departments 
we use the time clock, and the time is punched on this. No down 
time js paid until reported by the operator. 

Mr. Schwem: The third question is “What is the ‘advantage or 
the disadvantage of incentive for so-called indirect workers? Is it 
practical to’ put roving haulers on direct incentive?” Mr. A: We 
have not done it, but it could be put on satisfactorily. 

Question: How long would you study an indirect worker to get 
all his duties? Mr. F: We study them until we get all operations, 
or the cycle of his work. We get from the supervisor the duties 
that he is supposed to do. Mr. C: We write up the job description 
very carefully and get the supervisor to sign this. 

Question: .Does anyone post in the department the duties of each 
operator? Mr. X: We post some, especially cleaning schedules, but 
no other indirect jobs. These are left to the supervision to enforce. 
Mr. D: We have found if. all indirect jobs are studied you can get 
a fair day's work. We made quite a few studies; and most of them 
are set up on basic times, which would change with the production 
layout of the room. 

Mr. Schwem: Question Four is “What is a fair work-load expec- 
tation for hourly-paid workers as compared to incentive workers?” 
Mr. H: Our day rate is higher than the base rate of the incentive 
iobs, and we try to give them the corresponding amount of work as 
the day rate calls for. 

Question Five: “‘How is unmeasured work paid for when mixed 
up with measured work? Base rate or average earnings?’ Mr A: 
We pay average earnings. Mr. B: We pay. base rate. 


industrial Relations Conference 


Chairman Smith: There is much contusion today between the 
terms “personnel administration, “personnel management,” and 
“industrial relations.” It is commonly agreed among the leaders in 
the field of human relations today that all these terms are synony- 
mous and can be used and should be used interchangeable. For the 
purpose of this conference I prefer to use the term “industrial rela- 
tions’ with the understanding that we are also talking about "‘per- 


sonnel administration” or ‘‘personnel management.’ In reality the 
same principles of human relations apply in any activity, whether it 
be in industry, business, government, education, civic activities, or 
agriculture. “Industrial relations,’ however, is the topic for our 
conference, and those present are primarily from an industrial 
group. Having clarified the topic and theme of our conference, it 
is now necessary to define it. “Industrial relations is that activity 
which molds human resources into the kind of dynamic organization 
that can effectively and economically accomplish its objectives while 
attaining a high degree of morale among its own people and good 
will from those whom it serves.” 

Question 1: “Has management fully recognized the importance 
of the foreman in the employer-employee relationship?” The an- 
swer to this question I think is “Yes,” though in many instances the 
foreman Aas been forgotten in this relationship. The foreman is 
entitled to full support from management, provided he thinks his 
problems through thoroughly. It is essential for management to 
realize a foreman’s responsibilities, and it is equally important that 
foremen in dealing with employees bear constantly in ‘mind that 
employees must be treated as individuals and that individuals are all 
different to some extent. While logic is important, mental reactions 
and responses cannot be disregarded. The reactions that may be 
expected vary; and the thoughts of the same individual will change 
from day to day, due to conditions in and out of the plant. To be 
helpful, the foreman needs to earn the confidence of each employee 
in his department, so that they will talk frankly with him, The 
basic qualification of a good foreman is his ability to encourage the 
confidence of his employees. The freedom with which the em- 
ployees can come to the foreman with their problems is an excellent 
indication as to the quality of human-relations work the foreman is 
carrying on. 

Experience has proven the following qualifications essential in the 
foreman in bringing about employee confidence: (a) Keeping his 
word. (b) Being impartial. (c) Being open for suggestions—being 
tolerant if employee's views are different from his: (d) Taking-an 
interest in employee's work. (e€) Talking with every employee oc- 
casionally about the things in which they are interested. (f) Doing 
little things for employees when opportunities are presented, (2) 
Making all dealings with employees such that they can consider you 
a friend as well as a “boss.” (h) Knowing the operation of each 
job thoroughly and being at all times ready and copes of trans- 
ferring his knowledge to the employee. 

Mill A: Foremen -are second-level supervisors. Mill B: Manage- 
ment has not fully recognized the foremen. Second hands and over- 
seers should be called “foremen,”’ to raise their statue. Mill C: One 
mill is now calling second hands assistant overseers. Mill D: One 
mill starts its grievance machinery at the second-hand level. 

Question 2: “Should welfare benefits, i.¢., hospital, life, accident, 
and health insurance and pensions by financed by the company alone, 
by the company and the employees, or by the government ?” 

Chairman Smith: Not by the government. I think most welfare 
benefits, particularly in group insurance, should be financed jointly 
by the company and the employee. When such is the case I believe 
the benefits are appreciated more-by the employees when they share 
in the over-all cost. I believe that pensions or retirement plans 
should be financed by the company solely, because a retirement plan 


has a different aspect from group insurance. A retirement plan tends . 


to reduce labor turnover and acts as an incentive to the employee 
to remain with the company. One of the greatest benefits from a 
retirement plan is the security it offers the employee upon reaching 
retirement age. I believe that security is foremost in the minds of 
employees—even more'so than wages. 

Mill A: Thinks retirement plan should be contributory, that is, 
paid by the company and the employees. Mill B: Thinks the morale 
of the employees would be higher if the employees contribute to 
pensions. 

Question 3: “What can a company do to maintain sound com- 
munity relations at a time when production levels, and consequently 
employment levels, are fluctuating?” 

Chairman Smith: I think you should inform the citizens of the 
community by newspaper articles explaining why levels are fluctuat- 
ing. Prepare a frank and simple statement of the status of business, 
emphasizing the service that the business renders to society and to 
the community. Encourage community leadership, especially among 
supervisors and higher levels. Bear in mind always that good com- 
munity relations depend upon happy employee relations. Your own 
employees can do more for you than all the printed matter you can 
get out. Make a friend of every person who applies to your company 
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for a job. Even though you cannot hire them, send them away with 
the feeling that your organization is a friendly, human, and well 
managed place. 

Mill A: I think the press should be kept informed as to condi- 
tions in industry. Mill B: Tell the people the entire story. 

Question 4: “Should psychological and aptitude tests be given to 
employees who are to be used on strictly repetitive jobs?” 

Chairman Smith: Yes, if they are given for other jobs. It is just 
as important to have the right person on repetitive jobs as on varied 
jobs. Persons who will be content on repetitive jobs can be discov- 
ered by aptitude tests. Speed and co-ordination of hand and atm 
movements and steadiness of hand movements are important in 
practically all repetitive jobs. Such abilities can be discovered by 
properly administered tests. 

Question 5: “In a merit rating program, should a pérson progress 
automatcially to the top of the rate range, or only to the mid- 
point and from there by merit; or should all progression from bot- 
tom to top be done by merit alone ?”’ 

Chairman Smith: You have no merit rating program if an em- 
ployee progresses automatically to the top of the rate range. All 
progression, in my opinion, should be by merit. 


Question 6: “To what extent, if any, should a union be permitted 
to participate in the disciplinary program of a company ?” 

Chairman Smith: Any disciplinary action in which the union is 
requested to become a part should be to acquaint employees with 
shop rules and disciplinary stipulations as contained in the contract. 
Union committees should encourage its members to abide by such 
disciplinary practices. Once the violation has been established or 
proven, any disciplinary action should be then by management. 

Question: “What can be done where changes have been made in 
plants and new systems installed where people have grown too old 
to keep up with the standard set and are not yet at the retirement 
age? What can be done perhaps to ease the shock itself?” 

Chairman Smith: This is a very important issue and one that all 
plants are or will be confronted with, an issue that will require 
thorough and. serious thought. When possible we should assign 
older employees to a lesser job. Too often the element of time 
rather than replacement is the solution. Patience is essential, and 
we should not overlook the necessity of spending more time with 
the older employee when so transferred. Retirement plans will ease 
this situation; however, it is important that management, through 
study and survey, ascertain a reasonable retirement age. 


THE MILL 


HERE are two essential requirements which must be 
met insofar as maintaining card clothing in prime 
shape, and these are first, that the wire does not become 
loaded with fibers, and second, that the points of the wire 
be kept sharp. In order to assure that these two objectives 
are attained it is necessary to set up, and to adhere to, a 
maintenance program scheduling regular attention to each 
card. Such a schedule must be under the supervision of a 
responsible person, while the actual work must be performed 
by operators with the necessary skill to perform a satisfactory 
job, and with a real desire to aid in keeping their cards in 
good shape. 
Correct: stripping is one of .the two essential operations 
required to maintain cards. The other is the grinding of the 
clothing on the flats, and the cylinder and doffer. In a pre- 
vious article the grinding of flats was discussed, as this re- 
quires a technique and grinding equipment of its own. 
The second requirement, that is, keeping the wire points 
sharp, is accomplished by periodic grinding. The operation 
of a card is very difficult to observe as the cylinder is covered 
over its circumference with either screens, plates, or flats. 
Attempts to watch the action of the wire through transparent 
plates made of plastic have not been too successful due to 
the presence of lint and dust flying in the air current gener- 
ated by the cylinder. Therefore it is hard to know exactly 
what occurs in the carding process. However, it is generally 
agreed that the individual fibers are taken from the teeth of 
the lickerin by the wires of the cylinder clothing, are carried 
around the cylinder and past the flats in a position on the 
top of the wire. In order to hold fibers on top of the wire, 
where they are held in some part of the middle of the length 
of the fiber and folded back on each side of the wire point, 
the point of the needle must be ground so that it will have 
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minute serrations. When the wire is used without grinding 
the top surface of it becomes polished and smooth due to 
the abrasive action of the fiber and can no longer hold the 
fiber securely but will allow it to slip over the point and 
slide down into the spaces, between the wires. When the 
fibers slip into the spaces they soon build up into small 
masses and become packed down into a tight inert mat. 

One aspect of grinding, or the care of the cylinder and 
doffer, not generally realized is the part which the lickerin 
plays. The main function of the lickerin is to comb fibers 
from the lap as it passes between the feed roll and the feed 
plate, and to pass these fibers forward to the cylinder. The 
teeth of the wire on the lickerin are strong and large and 
enable the assembly, as a secondary function, to act as a 
protective and screening safeguard to the cylinder. A 
lickerin correctly set and operating at the proper speed can 
do much to prevent large clumps of fiber, and particles of 
waste, from coming into contact with the cylinder wire, 
where eventually a proportion of these harmful masses will 
be brought forward to the doffer. 

If the lickerin is running too slowly, if the lickerin wire 
is hooked and knocked flat, or if the points are very dull, 
then the waste removal efficiency of the unit will drop and 
as a result the cylinder will be required to assume a greater 
cleaning burden. The same effects will be felt if the lickerin 
is not set close enough to suit the conditions under which 
the card is operating. Whenever for any reason, large 
clumps of unopened fibers or particles of foreign matter, 
are allowed to come into contact with the wire of the cylin- 
der or the doffer definite damage will occur. If the damage 
is severe and the wire is faced, smashed flat, or tangled the 
individual needles will have to be straightened and smooth- 
ed in place, and then the card ground, Damage of this sort 
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8,000,000 SPINDLES 


producing more and better yarn — 
with MEADOWS TENSION PULLEYS 


Yes, IT’s A-FACT! More than 8 million spindles are today turn- We engineer and service each in- 
ing out more and better yarn through being equipped with stallation, design ana manujac- 
ne ture all parts. We will be glad to 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys. Yet this increased qual- have a representative survey and 
ity and production is being achieved at lower cost because estimate your frames without ob- 
Meadows Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys use less power and ligation, within their territories. 
never drag by becoming choked with lint or dirt. 


Your present frames, either band or tape driven, can be made 
competitive with new frames by rebuilding with Meadows Con- 


versions and equipping with Meadows Pulleys. This Conver- 
sion includes silent chain drive, ball bearing jack studs, indi- 
vidual driving pulleys, high-strength ground and polished 
shafting (mounted on heavy-duty ball bearings), and ball bear- 
ing tape tension pulley assemblies . . . Don’t let old equipment 
» pull down production and profits another minute! Investigate 
> the possibilities of modernizing with Meadows Conversions. 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Representatives: JAMES P. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, South Carolina * WALTER S$. COLEMAN, P.O. Box 722, Salisbury, 
North Carolina * MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 93-A Broadway, Providence, Rhode Island * R. L. HOLLOWAY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


is serious but obvious and therefore generally quickly reme- 
died. However, if the lickerin is not functioning perfectly 
but is allowing only minor masses of fiber to pass forward, 
the damage to the wire will not be noted as quickly and is 
more liable to cause a gradual general deterioration of card- 
ing efficiency. In any case, improper action of the lickerin 


. will cause a decrease in the interval between grinding 


periods. The lickerin should be checked carefully and main- 
tained in good operating condition, not only because of its 
direct effect upon sliver quality, but also because of its po- 
tential ability to.reduce the necessity of frequent grinding 
of the cylinder and doffer. 

The customary practice in grinding cards is to strip the 
card, then grind the flats and cylinder at the same time. As 
far as reducing the number of cards out of production ts 
concerned, this is the better method; however, a finer grind- 
ing job will be achieved if the drum grinder used for’ the 
flats is kept one card ahead of the traverse grinders. The 
reason for this is that the grinders can then be belted up so 
that the drum grinder can be driven with a cross band, 
keeping a tight pull on the grinder. Another important 
point to observe in card grinding is that the flats should be 
ground only one-half the time the cylinder and doffer are 
ground, but they should be ground every time that the 
others are ground. 

In order to grind a surface which is ‘jdeiitical at all points 
of the cylinder or doffer both with regard to height of wire 
and condition of the point of the wire, the grinding mech- 
anism must be in good shape and must set correctly. The 
traverse grinder itself must be concentric on the shaft, and 
the shaft must be straight and true. Any wobble or curv- 
ature will cause irregularities on the surface of the wire, 
grinding deeper in some parts than at others. The travers- 
ing mechanism, dog and screw, at the end of the shaft must 
not be worn to the extent that it will allow any caused by 
backlash, as this will grind down the important selvages, 
causing serious difficulties in controlling and setting the 
cards, | 

The final sharpness of the tooth on the top of the wire is 


“We're gradually weeding out the nosey characters.” 
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largely determined by heaviness of the grinding and by the 
condition of emery fillet covering the grinding roll. The 
emery should not be too coarse, not rougher than No. 40, as 
coarse emery will be harsh, remove too much metal, and has 
a tendency to crystallize the wire so that it will begin to 
break off and fall out of the foundation. Emery which has 
become packed with loose grit and waste must be brushed 
clean with a stiff brush and washed with either gasoline or 
some other cleaning agent, particularly if oil has become 
deposited on the surface. Finally, emery which has been 
used until the grit is smooth and shiny should be replaced 
with new grinding fillet. 

One of the more common evils of card grinding is the 
tendency to grind too heavily. By far the best grinding 
pragram is one which will assure that the card will be 
ground every 175 to 225 working hours; the exact interval 
being determined by such influencing factors as the grade 
and characteristics of the stock being processed and the 
hourly production. A high production will dull a card very 
quickly. The card should be ground lightly and often rather 
than more heavily at longer intervals. Heavy grinding 
shortens the life of the wire materially, as the metal is 
ground away unnecessarily. Another danger involved in 
heavy grinding is the possibility of hooking the point of the 
wire. This hooked wire is caused by a fusing action due to 
the excessive heat generated by the high friction when fol- 
lowing this grinding practice. A card will not carry the 
fibers correctly if the points of the wire are hooked and the 
condition must be corrected by burnishing, which dulls ihe 
wire and shortens the time before the next grinding is 
required. 

Setting the grinder to the wire ts properly done by mak- 
ing a preliminary adjustment tightening the roll down to a 
.005-inch feeler gauge placed between the roll and the wire 
with the card stopped. Then, with the card running, the 
grinding roll is brought down on one side until a slight 
hissing is heard, indicating that the grinder is in contact 
with the surface of the wire. This operation is then repeated 
at the opposite side of the card, alternately moving back 
and forth from side to side of the card until a distinct 
hissing sound is heard on both sides and an occasional dull 
red spark is seen. It is imperative that. one man sets both 
sides of the card and that he uses the same ear at all times. 
There are many cases in which the hearing in both ears of 
one person will not be equally sensitive and this will cause 
a deeper setting on one side of the card. If the settings are 
not the same the grinding will be deeper on one side and it 
will be impossible to set the card equally across. | 

The use of continuous strippers on revolving flat cards 
has caused more comment, with regard to grinding, than 
any other single factor. Mill men in many different organi- 
zations have complained that continuous strippers are not 
satisfactory. These technicians admit that the stripper re- 
duces neps, sliver variation, and card waste and are more 
than worthwhile from this point of view. However, it is 
claimed that the stripper dulls the wire within a very short 
time and requires grinding at more frequent intervals. 

The sharpness of card clothing has always been judged 
by the feel of the wire points when the finger is dragged 
against them. After only a few hours of operation with the 
continuous stripper this feel will have disappeared almost 
entirely, and judging from the old bench marks, the cloth- 
ing is dull. This dulling is the natural result of the burnish- 
ing action of needle bars rotating through the spaces be- 
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WHATS ALL THAT GRATING 
AND SQUEAKING 


SOUNDS LIKE YOU NEED Surely those top rolls can’t need 
"fF |OW-STEE % TOP ROLLS oil again. It’s only been a couple 


of days. We're still throwing out 


LIKE MINE — seconds caused by oil spotting. 


“ 


I had the same trouble with my 
top rolls until I had them “flow 
steel” treated by Ideal Machine 
Shops. They put oil-retaining hard 
steel on the middle and ends of my 
rolls. Now I oil them only about a 
fourth as often as I used to. 


Illustration at left shows | 
TOP—A roll scarred and scratched, caused by friction 
and drag. CENTER—Roll is prepared for the deposit 
i of special oil-retaining steel. BOTTOM—Roll is re- 
conditioned by Ideal’s FLOW STEEL method to last 


longer and use less oil. 


CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


26TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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tween the individual wires of the cylinder clothing. With 
the continuous stripper the old bench mark of feel is obso- 
lete, for the only reason that a card cylinder is ground then 
is to assure that all of the points are of the same height. In 
other words, the necessity of grinding is changed from the 
old reason of fiber gripping ability to a new purpose of 
maintaining a true concentric surface of the cylinder. When 
strippers are installed the card grinder must be educated 
to grind cards after approximately every 200 hours of oper- 
ation, to grind only long enough to assure perfect cylinder 


‘concentricity, and not to commence or complete grinding 


as judged by the feel of the wire. Generally, a grinding 
period of three or four hours will be sufficient to obtain 
this condition. 3 

Stripping, to clean the wire, and grinding to keep the 
points sharp, are the two main requirements for good card- 
ing. The two essentials in maintaining proper stripping 
and grinding are, first, to provide the proper equipment, and 
second, to entrust this work only to responsible men who 
take pride in their work. A card grinder should be allo- 
cated a section of cards with their care resting solely upon 
him, and it should be his duty to see that they remain in top 
condition. If this system is used, and if the job load. is not 
too unreasonably high, management can be fairly certain that 
the proper attention will be given to each card. Pride in 
doing a good job is the main essential requirement in mak- 
ing a man into a good card grinder. 


S.T.A. Unit Discusses Carding, Spinning 


Group discussions of carding and spinning problems 
were a feature of the April 15 meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association at Danville, Va. Irvin L. Payne, superin- 
tendent of Mills 1 and 2 of the Schoolfield Division of Dan 
River Mills, Danville, was chairman of the group discussing 
carding; Ralph Going, superintendent of the sheeting divi- 
sion of Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, N. C., presided at the par- 
ley on spinning; and H. M. McNeill, head of control labora- 
tories, Dan River Mills, acted as chairman for the discussion 
of technical controls, principally concerned with problems 
of carding and spinning. The stenographic report of these 
discussions follows: 


Section on Carding 


Question 1: ““What is the average number of card-hours between 
grindings ?”’ 

Mill A: 400 hours, 4,000 pounds. Mill B: 210 hours, 2,200 
pounds. Mill C: 600 hours, 9,000 pounds. 

Question 2: “Does grinding more often give better results in 
future processes?”’ The answer given in all cases was Yes.” 

Question 3: “Should cards be ground three-point every grind- 
ing?’’ Mill A: No, it is spending money unnecessarily. Mill B: Yes, 
varies on the quality required. 

Question 4: “How many cards can one man set-up, setting all 
points, in eight hours?’’ Mill A: Two. Mill B: Two and one-half. 

Question 5: “How many cards assigned to one grinder to main- 
tain and lubricate ?’’ Mill A: 59, sets up two cards. Mill B: 70, sets 
up two cards. Mill C: 99, plus four pickers and opening. Mill D: 
57, sets up two cards. 

Question 6: ‘Are any mills paying grinders an incentive or piece 
rate?’’ Mill A: Studies made but no rates applied. Mill B: Doesn't 
helieve it is wise to do so. Mill C: No, card grinders cannot be 
rushed or set up on job to do the same work every day. 
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Question7: “What has been experience on use of perforated 
screens?’’ Mill A: In experimental stages. Mill B: Not used. 

Question 8: “How often should card screens be pulled and 
cleaned ?”’ Mill A: Six months. Mill B: Six months. 

Question 9: ‘““What speeds are used on licker-ins?’’ Mill A: 450 
r.p.m. Mill B: 500 r.p.m. 

Question 10: “What weight sliver is used to produce 1.10 hank 
roving in long draft 10x5 frames?’’ Mill A: 55 grains. Mill B: 60 
grains. Mill C: 58 grains. : 

Question 11: “What is the lap time in picker room?’ Mill A: 
7.75 minutes on 51.5 yard lap. Mill B: Seven minutes on 50 yard 
lap. Mill C: Seven minutes on 47.5 yard lap. 

Question 12: “What type beater is used in pickers?’ Mill A: 
Kirschner in front, two blades in back. Mill B: All Kirschner. 

Question 13: “What length lap is recommended?’’ Mill A: 47 
yards. Mill B: 50 yards, Mill C: 51:5 yards. 

Question 14: ‘What type of top rolls are used on four-roll draw- 
ing frames?’ Mill A: Dayco. Mill B: J. 490. Mill C: Sonoco. 

Question 15: ‘What type clearer is used on speeders to prevent 


eyebrows?" Mill A: Revolving clearer. Mill B: Log type clearer as | 


in. spinning. Mill C: Using cork rolls with flat clearer. 

Question 16: “What roll settings are used on drawing frames 
running. 1-1/16ths-inch cotton?’ Mill A: One-eighth-inch over 
staple and work from there for best results. 3 

Question -17: “Are sliver guides used in drawing?” Mill A: Yés, 
made of plastic. Mill B: No. ; 

Question 18: “To what extent. is air used to clean cards?” Mill 
A: Blown off when ground. Mill B: Blown off when ground and 
once per week. Mill C: No air used. 

Question 19: “What type dust roll is used on cards?’’ Mill A: 
Paper ‘tube. Mill B: Aluminum knurled roll proves very satisfac- 
tory. 


Section on Spinning 


Question 1: “What is opinion of fast and slow speed of rail ?’’ 
Mill A: Depends on method of spooling. We use fast speed rail. 
Spool on winders at 800 yards per minute. Mill B: Increased from 
13 to 26 coils per inch on bobbin, getting good results on warp 
wind. Spool on B. C. spoolers. Longer traveler life is gotten from 
slow rail speed. 

Question 2: ‘““What results have been obtained from the use of 
ball bearing spindles?’ Mill A: Late model spindle is very good. 
Mill B: Having trouble keeping spindle plumb. 

Question 3: “Has anyone tried the roller bearing front roll? 
What is the opinion of it?” Mill A: Testing three frames—so far 
results are very good. 

Question 4; ‘Can 2'4-inch diameter rings be run successfully on 
a three-gauge frame with 34-inch diameter lifter rods?’’ Mill A: It 
depends on count of yarn. Mill B: Fine yarns can possibly be run 


on this set-up. Mill C: Have one frame on 234-inch gauge with. 


two-inch ring. Results are successful. Mill D: An undersized lifter 
rod will have to be used. 3 

Question 5: “What type cam is best for combination wind?” 
Mill A: It depends on type spooler to be used. Mill B: Uses special 
Whitin combination cam and gets very good results. Mill D: Our 
winding speed was too high for combination wind on rings over 
12/3 inches in diameter. 

Question 6: ‘‘How do you clean tailings off bobbins at spooler?” 
Mill A: Rub them off on metal device. Mill B: Cut them off by 
hand. Mill C: Cut them off with machine specially designed for 
this purpose. 

Question 7: “What type cam is best for combination wind?” Mill 
A: Special designed cam. Mill B: Regular warp cam. Mill C: 
Whitin combination cam. 

Question 8: “How many operating hours should a frame run 
between overhauling periods?’’ Mill A: 7,500 hours. Mill B: One 
year between overhaul—rolls cleaned twice per year. Mill C: With 
new long draft Whitin frames we allow two years between overhaul 
periods. | 

Question 9: “How is the overhead cleaned in the different 
mills?’’ Mill A: Compressed air. Mill B: Use mono-rail ceiling 
blower. Does very well. Must blow ceiling with compressed air 
every three months. Mill C: Use Parks-Cramer ceiling blower. Does 
very good job; however, ceiling must be blown or mopped every 
two months. 

Question 10: “Which is the best method of packing spindles, 
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> Atwood Model 10 is the truly all-purpose ring twister, 
» having unmatched flexibility. With various builders 
> having traverses up to 8 in., it produces taper-top, 
* double-taper or straight-wind bobbins weighing up to 
© 2: Ibs., depending on the yarn. It can accommodate up 
» to 12 ends with individual stop motions for each end. 
| Twist range is from 1 to 55 turns. Ring sizes of 434 in. 
+» can be used on machines with 7 in. spacing. Spindles 
+ may be Atwood plain-bearing or Atwood roller-bearing. 


“When twisting 


natural or 
from any supply 


These versatile ring twisters are now being used for a variety 
of work that includes zero twist acetate, spun rayon, nylon, 
cotton, worsted, glass and combinations. Delivery may be 
from cones, tubes, cheeses, cakes, pirns, spools or bobbins. 
Creels are built to mill specification with magazine features 
for stationary supply. Tension can be varied for each individ- 
ual end to produce a variety of fabric effects. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 


Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 

Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world’ 

5 Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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at the top or bottom ?’’ Mill A: Pack at the top. Mill B: Pack at the 
bottom on short spindles. Mill C: It depends on length spindles 
and bobbin. Long spindles are packed at top. Short spindles are 
packed at the bottom. : 

Question 11: “What is the maximum traveler life on the various 
yarn numbers?” Mill A: 144 hours on 20s to 30s cotton. Mill B: 
120 hours on 21s cotton.. Mill C: 144 hours on 16s to 30s. rayon. 


Technical Controls Section 


Question 1: "What is the frequency of checking picker lap uni- 
formity? By whom is this checking done?” Mill A: Once every 24 
hours, by laboratory. Mill B: Once every week, by fixer. Mill C: 
Once every month, by special laboratory test. Mill D: Two per cent 
tolerance, plus or minus. . 

Question 2: ‘Do you periodically size card sliver? If so, how 
often?” Mill A: Eight cards per day. Mill B: Ten cards per day. 
Mill C: No schedule. 

Question 3: “What program do you have for making new counts ? 
How is the information derived from the nep counts used in reduc- 
ing card web neps?” Mill A: Four grains of card sliver broken 
down. Mill B: Work from blackboard. Checked every time a mix 
is changed. Mill C: Check neps before raw stock dye. | 

Question 4: “What is the frequency of sizing finisher drawing 
sliver? Do you use the finisher drawing as the main control point 
in maintaining proper weights?’ Mill A: Size drawing daily. At 
random. Not used as a control. Mill B: Spot check. Breaker once a 
day. Finisher once a shift. Used as control point, draft gear chang- 
ed. Mill C: Working on finisher drawing changing draft or crown 
for one per cent tolerance. 

Question 5: “In sizing drawing or comber sliver in the card 
room, do you use a humidity regain indicator similar to the lap 
weight indicator in the picker room?’ Mill A: Use regain indica- 
tor to control drawing sliver on the same principle as the picker lap 
indicator in the picker room. | 

Question 6: ‘““What is the frequency of checking sliver uniformity 
with the sliver tester? Who does this testing?’’ Mill A: Combers, 
every two weeks; drawing, every two months. Mill B: Weekly. 

Question 7: “With an electronic evenness tester, do you find a 
direct relationship between the variation in sliver roving and yarn?” 
Mill A: Has an electronic tester. Each delivery is tested up to 
speeders, and bobbins from speeders, spinning and winders. Does 
not show consistent variation from process to process. Experiment- 
ing on standards. Mill B: Trouble in setting standards. 

Question 8: “How do you determine the number of bobbins to 
use when sizing roving or yarn?" Mill A: Eight bobbins from spin- 
ning, and 16 from card roam, supplied from same. Mill B: Ten 


“When things are slack the men keep themselves busy with this and 
that.” 
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bobbins from spinning and roving. Mill C: Eight bobbins from spin- 
ning, and four in spinning. 

Question 9: "On a ten-bobbin test what would you consider a 
reasonable per cent variation in size on roving, carded yarn, combed 
yarn?” Mill A: Combed yarns, three per cent. Mill B: Carded yarns, 


ten per cent. 


Method For Detecting Honeydew On Cotton 


Because of excessive difficulty occurring in the processing 
of cotton from the recent crop, due to the presence of honey- 
dew on the raw cotton, a report entitled ‘Detection of 
Honeydew on Raw Cotton” has been prepared by Mack F. 
Stansbury and Carroll L. Hoffpauir of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., and is available on 
request to anyone wishing a copy. A brief abstract of the 
report follows: 

Market lots of cotton are encountered frequently which 
are contaminated with a sticky or gummy substance called 
“honeydew,” which is the carbohydrate-containing . excreta 
of aphids resulting from the partial digestion of plant sap 
on which these insects feed. Since honeydew frequently 
makes the cotton difficult to process in the mill, a reliable 
confirmatory qualitative test for its presence was needed. 
Such a test has been developed. It is based on the alpha- 
naphthol (Molisch) reaction as applied to an aqueous ex- 
tract of honeydew-contaminated portions of the cotton. As 
a control, a similar test is carried out on clean, uncontam- 
inated’ portions of the sample. Ultraviolet fluorescence is 
frequently helpful in distinguishing between clean and con- 
taminated portions of the lint sample. 


Statistics Used To Lower Variation 


Elimination of uneconomic variation in sizing of yarn is 
possible through application of statistical methods, Harold 
Le Duc, senior engineer of Werner Textile Consultants 
and P.O.M. Co.—Industrial Consultants said in a paper 
prepared for delivery at a meeting of the American Society 
for Quality Control at New York University on April 29, 
1950. In spite of the universal use of sizing tests, Mr. Le 
Duc said that the proper techniques of sampling, testing, 
and summarizing and interpreting results are not generally 
understood or highly standardized. However, the majority 
of mills do recognize the necessity for controlling the 
average yarn count within close limits. 

“An effective control program must do more than merely 
measure Variation,’ Mr. Le Duc stated. “An equally im- 
portant function js that it discover the source of the varia- 
tion. The best mill man in the world is helpless to remedy 
a bad situation until he locates the source of the trouble. 
Statistical methods will measure the variation and locate 


the source of excessive variation more quickly, with greater 


certainty, and with less effort than any other method,” he 
said. Deviations from expected standards are readily de- 
termined by statistical methods, Mr. Le Duc stated. He 
presented the formulae, charts and a table used in the opert- 
tion of statistical methods. 

Mr. Le Duc suggested the practical steps to be taken in 
putting the statistical theory to use. First, all machines must 
be carefully checked for mechanical defects and draft con- 
stants brought together within a given process. Second, a 
table of standards is computed. Third, samples are taken 
from different machines in the key processes at regular 
intervals so that all the machines are ultimately tested. 
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When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ww 


York Road 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty SSS Travelers 
OF \MITATIONS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 
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Singleton’s “Draft Horse” 


LONG DRAFT 
APRONS 


Made of Select, Super-Finished Texas 
Calfskin By Expert Craftsmen On 
Especially Built Machines, Gauged To 
Micrometric Accuracy of Measure- 
ment. Absolute Uniformity. Give 
You the Service and Results You've 
Always Wanted in an Apron. 


LOOM STRAPPING 
For All Your Needs 
Of The Finest Texas-Tough Hair-on 
Leather For Maximum Service. 


A Pleasure To Submit Samples 


And Quote Our Sensible Prices. 


RUSSELL A. 
iRSi Si inqletor SONS 


BLANCO, TEXAS | 


Satisfying Customers For a Quarter Century 
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By JAMES T. McADEN, JR., Editorial Director 


INCE the end of. World War II, Greenwood (S. C.) 
Mills has been carrying out a $21,000,000 expansion 
and modernization program. The most outstanding project 
in this program is the new Harris Plant, completion of 
which gives Greenwood entry into the filament rayon mar- 
ket. The huge mill, new in every respect from the ground 
up, was designed by the McPherson Co. of Greenville, S. C., 
and building was handled by the construction department 
of Greenwood Mills. 
In adding filament rayon fabrics to its line of cotton shade 
cloths, broadcloths, poplins and spun rayons (made in the 
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= C. Self, left, and J. B. Harris, right, standing in front of the Harris 
lant. 
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Mathews Plant and Greenwood Plant at Greenwood and at 
Ninety-Six (S. C.) Plant, Greenwood Mills has created a 
new town on the Greenwood County map—dHarris, S. C. 
Less than two years ago the site of the huge plant and vil- 
large site was nothing but open fields, now it is within a few 
months of being a complete, self-sufficient community care-. 
fully laid out and planned, with an eye to good living as 
well as beauty. 3 

When in full production the Harris Plant is expected to 
turn out approximately 360,000 yards of cloth per week. 
This large weekly order will be carried out with the use of 
Fletcher double-deck, heavy-duty twisters, Fletcher duplex 
twisters, No. 90 Universal filling quillers, Barber-Colman 
drawing-in machines, Barber-Colman high-speed filament 
yarn warpers, stainless steel, seven-cylinder Cocker slashers, 
and more than 700 Draper XD dobby looms. The total 
cost of plant and machinery will run somewhere between 
five and six million dollars. 

The big mill itself has been under construction since 
October of 1948. It has a steel frame and is built with 
glazed tile interior walls, with tile brick on the outside 
and insulation between the inner and outer walls. It has 
refrigerated air conditioning and fluorescent lighting 
throughout. The floor is of the modern built-up wooden 
type, consisting of layers of stone, tar and concrete, treated 
sub-flooring, intermediate treated flooring and finally a top 
flooring of maple. 

The Harris Plant, which is 864 feet long and 232 feet 
wide, has been named for J. B. Harris, vice-president of the 
organization for over a quarter of a century. Just recently a 
bronze plaque in mill’s entrance hall was dedicated in his 
honor. Long an able and progressive leader in the textile 
industry, Mr. Harris has just ended a year as president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina. He 
started work in a textile mill when very young, came to 
Greenwood Mills in 1913 as overseer of spinning, and from 
then on took on additional authority and responsibility in 
parallel progress with the organization's president, James C._ 
Self. 

The soris of both President Self and Vice-President Har- 
ris are following in their fathers’ footsteps. James C. Self, 
Jr., returned from war service to become treasurer of the 
company; just last month he was elected a director of the 
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UXBRIDGE 


_ drying unit for Slashers 


IRA L. GRIFFIN & SON : | ™ ween front and back ends of existing 
SiAso 5. 

| has been appointed Process@ any spun fibre including cotton, 
: SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE wool, Worsted, or rayon. 
; | 3 Only 14 yards of yarn inside drying area. 
‘ for the Yarn sheef#60 to 70% dry, not tacky at first 
; q UXBRIDGE GENTLE: AIR a ig side dryer. No size transfer from 
: | rous to yagn. 
: ; Address: Post Office Box 1567 Instant heat\and air circulation. Instant 
ey Charlotte 1, North Carolina Fully insulated\completely automatic. 
Tel. 4-8306 


BACHMANN UXBRIDGE WORSTED CORP. 
UXBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS and warps 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 


Harris, Jr., now an assistant vice-president of the firm, 


devote a great part of their time to construction projects. 


Secretary of Greenwood Mills is L. B. Adams, who has been 
with the organization for more than a quarter of a century. 


J. C. Self, Jr. 1}. BR, Harris, Ir. 


Employing about 600 people and adding between $1,- 
500,000 and $2,000,000 annually to the industrial payroll 
of Greenwood County, the Harris Plant is likely to become 
known as weaver’s dream.”’ 
of the plant proper and include a general, conference room, 
the manager's office, adjoining which is a complete testing 
department and also the office for the planning and design- 
ing department. There is also a completely equipped medi- 
cal department in charge of a graduate nurse, an office for 
the personnel manager, and the general office for shipping, 
timekeeper, and all the clerical help. Immediately behind the 
plant is a three-story warehouse for storage of raw materials 
and finished products. Two elevated water tanks are at the 
rear of the plant to provide ample pressure for the sprinkler 
system needs. A sewage disposal plant also has been con- 
structed for the community. Water from the City of Green- 
wood is to be used, an eight-inch main having been laid 
from the city limits. Power comes from the mills’ big power 
house at Mathews. 

Operations in the plant as yet are not nearly on a full- 
scale basis. Starting up of this new venture of weaving 
filament rayon fabrics entails quite a personnel training 
task. 

In immediate charge of producing a variety of gray satins, 
taffetas, suitings, crepes, underwear fabrics, etc., is Manager 
Fred T. Lawson, who previously was associated with Rob- 
bins (N. C.) Mills and the Cleveland Cloth Mills division 
of J. P. Stevens at Shelby, N. C. Assisting him in the plant 
management are William V. Gilmore (formerly superin- 
_tendent of weaving at Judson Mills, Greeenville, S. C.), 
superintendent of weaving; Newell R. Whitener (formerly 


with Burlington Mills), in charge of planning and design-— 


ing; Charles A. Harris (with Burlington Mills for the past 
17 years), overseer of throwing; T. Harold McNeill (pre- 
viously office manager at Greenwood’s Greenwood Plant), 
office manager; Guy S. Langford (formerly office manager 
for McCormick Spinning Mill), personnel manager; and 
J. H. Frick, safety supervisor. 


The Flow of Manufacturing 


Yarn is received in cases from the rayon producers; some 
of that portion which will be used for warp threads is taken 
direct to the warpers, then it is sized, drawn in and deliv- 
ered to the weave room. Some warps require twisted yarn— 
in which case the rayon is opened, soaked in solution to 
prepare it for twisting (allowing it to withstand further 
processing and giving the finished goods a better hand). 
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He and J. B. 


The mill offices are in front: 


The filling yarn may or may not be twisted before being 
processed on the No. 90 Universal quillers. The Fletcher 
double-deck, heavy-duty twisters have spindles designed to 
take 41/,-inch traverse bobbins for crepe yarns and the 
Fletcher duplex twisters take a six-inch traverse bobbin for 
combination yarns, one-pound packages in this case. The 
six-inch traverse bobbins then go back to the heavy-duty 
twisters for final twist. 

The Barber-Colman high-speed warpers are built to main- 
tain constant pressure between the driving drum and the 
surface of the beam at all times. The let-off is adjustable so 
that the density can be controlled accurately to suit partic- 
ular requirements. Maximum speed available is 600 yards 
per minute, although the warpers usually must be run at less 
than capacity due to yarn and creel limitations. 

The 30-inch diameter Cocker stainless steel slashers are 
powered by Westinghouse multimotor drives. Individual 
Taylor Instrument controls are used extensively in the 
slasher room, just as they are throughout the plant. In one 
corner of the room the size is mixed in ground-floor kettles, 
then pumped to storage kettles equipped with temperature 
controls and located on a balcony immediately overhead. 
Size is fed from the storage kettles through stainless steel 
pipes to any one of the four slashers. The Cocker slashers 
feature stainless steel jacketed size boxes fitted with stainless 
steel bottom quetsch roll and rubber-covered top quetsch 
roll; stainless steel cylinders with rotary packless joints; 
graduated drive permitting change from high speed to crawl 
speed without over-run of beams, and from crawl speed to 
high speed without strain or jerk on yarn; finger-tip control 
of yarn tension, syphon condensate removal with individual 
traps on each cylinder; counter clocks which measure yarn 


= 


The No. 90 Universal quillers. 
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nnouncement — 


You (mill officials, selling house executives, students, professors ) 


have been asking for it—in fact you have begged for it! 


Now, after three years of work by the author and publisher, the 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
third edition of Clark’s Weave Room Calculations is available. — 
Since exhaustion of the second edition there have been many requests for this book from men actively 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of cotton goods, and a large number of increasingly urgent requests 
from textile school students and professors. The latter are interested primarily in the first part of the 
book—that dealing with cotton cloth calculations. In the revision of the first part (96 pages) some addi- 
tional rules have been included, making a total of 74, along with further pertinent .information—partic- 
ularly as to loom speeds and the number of looms per weaver. 


The second part of this new edition shows full particulars (width, weight, ends and picks, and warp and 
filling yarn numbers) for several thousand cotton cloths, grouped in tables appropriate to various sectors of 
the weaving industry. In the revision there have been added more than 700 fabrics, many of which attained 
importance during World War II. For some 1,900 plainwoven fabrics there have been added data as to the 
BYT (effective yards of yarn per pound of cloth) which also serves as the basis of the classification into 
groups. 


The author, W. A. Graham Clark, retired last year after many years as chief of the textile division of the 
United States Tariff Commission. His practical and absolutely accurate treatise of cotton yarn and cloth cal- — ; 
culations should find wide application in the textile industry. 


Book Dept., Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


__{ city, zone & state) 


Price | | 
$5 | Please send copy(ies) of CLARK’S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 
| (third edition) at $5 each. | 
| rik Payment enclosed with order (publisher pays postage). , 
beck one 
244 Send bill upon shipment (postage charged to buyer). | 
pages | 
| Signed: (please print) | 
| (firm) 
Cloth | 
(street address) | 
oun 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING It will be complete with a commercial center, churches 
and a school. A hundred five, six and seven-room houses 
currently are being made ready for occupancy, and construc- 
tion has been started on another hundred. ‘They will house 
400 Harris plant employees and their families at monthly 
rentals ranging from $20 to $28, depending on the number 
of rooms. The brick homes feature tile baths, broken tile 
porches, tile roofs and aluminum screens, and have built-in 
The Village kitchens with oil heat and electric table-top hot water heat- 

This ultra-modern mill has necessitated the hiring of a ers. Looking more like some restricted suburban develop- 
new supervisory force, along with 600 employees. Since the ment rather than a strictly manufacturing town, this village 
plant ts outside of Greenwood proper and a housing short- of homes which would cost from $12,000 to $20,000 if con- 
age still exists in the town, the completely new village had structed individually is expected when finished to rank as 
to be built. Anyone familiar with the textile industry knows the nation’s most attractive industrial community. 


as it enters size box and as it is taken up on loom. beam, 
permitting instant calculation of stretch. The slashers have 
ball bearings on all moving parts, speed tachometers, combs 
and comb adjusters. Looms are equipped with Veeder-Root 
cut meters and cloth is taken off at predetermined yardage. 


of the villages which Greenwood Mills employees live in; While just half the contemplated 200 homes have been 
they stack up with anything else in the trade, and the Harris built and much of the landscaping of necessity still is to be 
village will be no exception. done, the unfinished community already furnishes a striking 
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Warps for the Harris Plant fabrics are beamed on high-speed Barber-Colman units. 


Operation of the Cocker slashers is under constant control by Taylor Instrument devices. 
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what it accomp 


Permits increasing babbia Capacity with 


cally the same size shuttle fitted’ to 
lay-end boxes. | 


‘Eliminates costly/replacemeny of lay-ends of new 
lays—No lengthy changeéover timé—No Shifting of 
looms—No greater /floor space réquired—No leas- 
ing Out and rewarping—N6 loss of production. 


Can be applied to any loom using yap cgunts ap- 
plicable tolonger bobbins. 


“dowp the'line” savings by using : | 


fewek bobbins% in and weaving. 


By a eye with same features as long eye— 
Compact high speed tip construction—S§tructural 


design of shuttle strengigened—Binimum i increase 
in shuttle length, | 


Compare the EFP way ro the old Roscly alld 
.. . then standardize 
on LFP the Shuttles with greater capacity. 


Thousands of old looms can gfill be changed 


go the LFP our experts. / 


date LFP., . has coftyerted thousands ofold 


bobbin Peeing looms to ‘Breater effi- 
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} 


Same Bob LARP More ‘Style with” 
Capatity as _ Bobbin Less Bobbin 
LEP, But 4%. Than Old Style Capacity 
Longer and Oaly | 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


backdrop for a one-story, rectangular, windowless rayon mill 


covering nearly five acres and which is as modern as tomor- 


row. Since it was necessary to blueprint an entire commu- 
nity, with housing, school, business district, community cen- 
ter, etc., as well as utilities, the mill, which has its own large 
construction department, decided to spare no effort in mak- 
ing Harris as attractive and desirable a place to live as possi- 


ble. 


These three homies are typical ef those which have been built in the 
Harris village. 


A modern school plant is expected to be built in time for 
occupancy by Fall. The streets of the village measure 32 
feet from curb to curb, not including sidewalks and park- 
ways which will border each side. The streets are rambling, 
following the contour of the land, which provides a much 
more pleasant effect than the usual checkerboard layout. 

The Greenwood Mills communities are served by a mod- 
ern laundry that does all the family washing for all em- 
ployees—absolutely free. Everyone, from top management 
down, takes advantage of this service. And, actually, the 
wash is picked up and returned the same day. It would 
take no mathematician to figure out that relieving the 
woman of the house of the drudgery of washing makes for 
pleasanter living. 


The textile industry is traditionally one of ups and downs, 


of feast and famine, but the fact remains that since the be- 


ginning of World War I the plants of Greenwood Mills 
have operated on a three-shift basis and have held to a 
policy of ploughing back earnings into the enterprise and 
keying modernization to trade trends. 

About two-thirds of the employees live in the mill vil- 
lages. Some live in attractive homes on very large lots which . 
the mill has built and sold to them at cost. ‘These communi- 
ties for employees desiring to own their homes were started 
before the war, when building costs were much lower than 
now. The homes are now paid for and there's never been a 
default. It is expected these projects will be resumed when 
building costs are lower. 

The Mathews, Ninety-Six and Greenwood villages have 
become widely known for their fine housing and general 
attractiveness. Of these, Mathews, on U. S. Highway 178 
on the southérn edge of Greenwood, is perhaps the prettiest 
and is more familiar to a greater number of people. Even 
the casual highway traveler sees modern brick tile-roofed 
bungalows, well-kept lawns, evergreen shrubbery, fenced-in 
backyards, and garages in every direction he looks. Every- 
where there are graceful willow oaks on paved, winding 
streets. The houses are alternated in floor plans and con- 
struction and the colors of the roofs lend a pleasant variety. 

Perhaps the most striking sight in the village is the brick 


When this picture was taken in the Harris weave room, not all of the Draper looms had been erected. 
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norcross Recording Viscometer a 


Maintains Correct Viscosity In 
Warp and Single End Sizing 


8 868 


You can eliminate guesswork and maintain uni- 
formity in warp sizing by using Norcross Recording 
Viscometers, now operating ‘in more than 150 mills, 
or the newly developed Norcross Automatic Viscosity 
Control System (Mechanical Agitation). 


The Norcross Corporation also manufacture Pres- 
sure Regulators . . . to maintain correct squeeze roll 


* pressure on every set. 


Write for illustrated folders. 


NORCROSS CORPORATION. 
Newton 58, Mass. 
123 N. Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ralph Howell, Southern Manager J 


P.O. Box 157 | 
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WHERE TO USE HARD 
CHROME: 


Drafting Rolls 
Twister Rolls 
Brass Water Rolls 
Spindles 

Guides 


Miscellaneous Parts 


CREEL RODS GROUND, 
POLISHED AND HARD 
CHROME PLATED 


CHROME 


1733 STATESVILLE AVE. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


One-quarter million CHROME harden- 
ed drafting rolls in service today 


CHROME hardens, rustproofs, and re- 
duces the drag on fibres all at one opera- 
tion 


CHROME is one of the hardest known | 


metals 


CREEL ROD BRACKETS AND 
ADAPTERS FOR INCREASING 
THE SIZE OF CREEL RODS 


LET OUR EXPERIENCE WORK, 
AND SAVE MONEY FOR YOU 


METAL FINISHING CORPORATION 


Telephone 3-4938 


OUR RUSTPROOFING 
FACILITIES ARE: 


- Black Oxide 
Cadmium 
Copper 
Nickel 
Tin 
Zinc 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 
GROUND AND POLISHED ROD 
AND TUBING IN: 


Aluminum 
Brass 

Copper 
Stainless Steel 
Steel 


If you have a wear or rust problem on your machines, write, wire, or telephone for information 
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and glass tower behind the beautiful Callie Self Memorial 
Baptist Church which contains a carillon of 35 bells, whose 
chromatic octaves afford a range of tone so wide that the 
most intricate compositions can be played upon it. The 
weight of the largest bell in the carillon is 3,200 pounds. 
The bells were made and tuned by the famous Van Bergen 
‘foundry in the Netherlands which has been making carillons 
for over 200 years. The church was built by Mr. Self as a 
memorial to his mother. 


Due to the general housing shortage, a great deal of new | 


rental housing has gone up in the Mathews, Greenwood and 


Ninety-Six villages during the last few years and while the. 


new houses, every bit as nice as the pre-war ones, have nat- 
urally cost more to build, the rental is still nominal. 

The original plant of Greenwood Mills had been opened 
in 1890 as a community enterprise, with the citizens paying 
50 cents to a dollar a week on $100-shares—the same man- 
ner in which so many cotton mills in the South were started 
in that period. Then it developed that just before his 32nd 
birthday J. C. Self was elected to head the 10,000-spindle 
plant. Mr. Self at the time knew very little about textile 
manufacturing, and readily admitted it. Son of a country 
doctor and farmer, he had begun his career as a store clerk, 
then took a business course in order to become bookkeeper 
and subsequently cashier of the Bank of Greenwood. He 
held both jobs—bank cashier and mill president—for eight 
years before deciding that there was enough future in the 
run-down little plant to spend all of his time supervising 
its Operations. 

Then began the continuous expansion and modetaiusion 
program of Greenwood Mills. New spinning frames and 
automatic looms were needed if the mill was to compete. 
The machinery was bought on credit or in exchange for 
stock. In a few years the number of spindles and looms was 
doubled. So the story went in ensuing years, and today 
Greenwood Mills is operating four of the finest wearne 
plants in the textile industry, 

The building of the Harris Plant is a part of the $21,- 
000,000 post-war modernization and expansion program of 
Greenwood Mills, which includes the building of another 
rayon plant, the details of which are still in a formative 
stage. The post-war modernization phase is about complete. 

Five million dollars alone is being spent on moderniza- 
tion at the Mathews Plant, which turns out about 1,500,000 
yards of rayon cloth weekly and is one of the largest units in 
the country running exclusively on spun rayons. This in- 
cluded about $2,500,000 for new looms and $1,000,000 
for spinning equipment, the rest being spent on air condi- 
tioning, winding and twisting equipment and a new staple 
fiber opening room. The Mathews Plant was acquired by 
Greenwood Mills in 1930. Its size was doubled during the 
depression of the 1930s. 

The Greenwood Plant, the original unit of the organiza- 
tion, produces fine carded cotton constructions and the 
Ninety Six Cotton Mill, acquired in 1921, makes combed as 
well as carded cotton fabrics. Since the war about $4,000,- 
000 has been spent on modernization and machinery replace- 
ment at the Greenwood and Ninety Six plants. 

The post-war program of Greenw ‘ood Mills has involved 
a tremendous lot of construction. Not included, of course, 
in this program, but nevertheless involving the construction 
dedpartment of Greenwood Mills, is a 179-bed hospital now 
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going up in Greenwood, a gift to the city from Mr. Self. 
The Self Memorial Hospital, which will make Greenwood 
the medical center of a large area, is expected to be com- 
pleted sometime late this year. 


Warp Preparation, Weaving Problems Studied 


Problems concerning warp preparation and weaving were 
discussed by members of the Northern North Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Division of the Southern Textile Association at the 
Spring meeting of the group April 15 in Danville, Va. 
Horace W. Buchanan, head of warp preparation at Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., was chairman of the section dis- 
cussing warp preparation, and C. A. Davis of Fieldcrest 
Mills, Spray, N. C., presided over the section discussing 
weaving. A stenographic report of these two group discus- 
sions follows: 


Warp Preparation Section 


Question 1: “Has anyone put slashing on an incentive system? 
If so, what effect has it had on quality?’ Mill A: Had five months 
experience, not enough to draw conclusion. He is in favor of it. 
Quality suffered some. It is paid per 1,000 beam yards. Mill B: 
The quality is better. Slasher tenders are better satisfied. Higher 
wages. He has nine months experience. Mill C: Quality should be 
included in the incentive basis. Mill D: Any incentive provides 
better control in the hands of supervisors. It gives.a guide-stick. 

Chairman: Would you attribute the improvement to better super- 
vision? Mill B: Yes. Mill C: Definitely. 

Question 2: “What type of squeeze roll covering do you prefer 
on 35/1 to 50/1; blanket, yarn wound, or synthetic?’’ Mill A: 100 
per cent wool is preferable. Mill B: Wool gave best result. Has 
tried rubber without success. Mill C: Is using six yards of wool 
blanket on top of three yards sheeting or burlap or canvas. 

Chairman: On 100 per cent synthetic, he lays on three rounds of 
ducking on top of that, five yards new blanket on top of that, the 
five yards old blanket. The new blanket always on the inside. Burn- 
ing in all blanket on the back roll and swapping to the front when 
needed. 

Mill B: How long should a blanket last ? Approximately three 
weeks tun? Mill A: One month. Mill C: Has anybody any experi- 
ence in desizing or reconditioning blankets? Chairman: Does not 
think it practical. Mill D: Has never actually tried but thinks it 
would improve quality. 

Question 3: “What has been your experience slashing with wet | 
dye beams in the creel?’’ Answers: Not satisfactory. One is drying 
the dye beam. Another is draining the size several times per set due 
to cracking of napthol colors. The wet beams dilute the size. Favors 
drying. Not sized as well. Using cotton, They do not run any rayon 
on dye beams. Size of beams 14 inches. 

Question 4: “Do you have difficulty with rolling with a hot air 
slasher?’ Mill A: Prefers hot air slasher to can slashers. 
| Question 5: “Has anyone used a synthetic roll as a dressing roll ? 
If so, what were the results?’’ Mill A: Has used synthetic roll as 
for rayon with good results, 

Question 6: “What is the most practical dent comb to use on 
3'/1 to 52/1 fancy work?” Mill A: Uses 32 dents per panel. He 
likes more dents per panel, which eliminates stuck ends. For fila- 
ment rayon he uses straight combs. For spun rayon he prefers zig- 
zag comb. 

Question 7: “What is the speed of your slashers on slow mo- 
tion ?"’ Mill A: Five yards. Mill B: Three yards. 

Question 8: “Have you ever successfully used a synthetic size 
on cottons in the place of starch? If so, what type and what effect 
was found in desizing?’”’ Mill A: For two-ply yarn and synthetic, 
because it need not be desized. 


Section on Weaving 


Humidity: Considering the elements that enter into humidity 
conditions of a weave room. it was generally agreed that 80° relative 
humidity was about standard. Course counts require less humidity, 
about 75° R. Spun rayon found to run best at 72° R. The amount 
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HARDWOOD LOOM PARTS 
of PROVEN QUALITY 


MADE and DELIVERED with ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


PAIMER MACHINE BLANKETS 
7 COMPRESSIVE SHRINKAGE MACHINE BLANKETS PICKER STICKS—FOR DRAPER OR C & K LOOMS 


: TOP CLEARER BOARDS—BINDERS 
1 | SKEW ERS—LUG BLOCKS 
DECATING MACHINE APRONS ) LOOM LAY—PITMAN ARMS—HAND RAILS 
- , Manufacturers of hardwood, precision parts and acces- 
EDW ARD H. BEST & ee: sories for Textile Machinery for years. Made from the 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 | finest Hickory and Dogwood. Made to your specifica- 
ATLANTA. GA NEW YORK tions. Quality workmanship backed by our reputation 
AMES HW. CURTIS that makes You Sure of Satisfaction. 
185 Ga. 735 W. N. J. Phone 2- 5829 or write: 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
THE PEARSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pendiston Street POST OFFICE BOX 2031 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


ae CHARLES C. SWITZER 


J. CASTE HAYS REYNOLD 


F. MeWALLACE 
ngham 9, Alabomea 


JAMES-C. JACOBS 
Spartanburg, C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ae 
General Offices, Columbus 15, Ohio 
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When You Specify 


SOLVAY Prodacis 
for Textiles -.- 


Textile industry 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 


. you get the u/timate in quality—the kind 
of quality you would expect from America’s lead- 
ing producer of alkalies. But in addition, you 
get the fast, dependable delivery service which 
can only come from a company having more 


POTASSIUM 
than one plant . . . and over 200 local stock CARBONATE 
points from coast to coast. You also get Solvay's CAUSTIC POTASH 
exclusive Technical Service . .:. men specially AMMONIUM 

CHLORIDE 


trained in the textile industry. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


NYTRON 


RAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Guality, Efficiency, and Economy 
for every 


SCOURING, BLEACHING, WETTING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEM 


SODIUM NITRITE 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 


Cart Chemical Laboratories, in. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
. Our 33rd Year 


GASTON COUNTY 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATICALLY 


STANLEY, N. C. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROLLED 
SINGLE KIER 
PACKAGE DYEING 
MACHINE 


Write for Complete Information 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


CONTROLLED DYEING MACHINES 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


of moisture left in the warps at slashing was ‘stated to be six per 
cent, 

Loom Lubrication: Changing from one-half to one-horsepowér 
motor not thought necessary to change oil but should put an 1,- 
inch fiber washer on friction to reduce fire hazard. : 

Speed of Looms: Suggested to run: the loom about ten per cent 
slower than the manufacturer recommends. One mill reported it 
was running the same loom at a ten per cent higher speed on a 


bottom solid floor than those running upstairs on a weak floor. It 
was generally agreed that better operations were obtained using 
cushion pads under the looms. Fur and/or bristles were reported 
to be in use in shuttles for cotton filling, both coarse and fine. One 
mill reported using a tension shuttle eye for cotton filling 19s with 
good results. One mill reported having a special pay scale for weav- 
ers and fixers running exceptionally high production and good qual- 
ity with excellent results. This was based on ten years experience. 
One mill reported having a special attachment for preventing jerk- 
ins on the box side of a box loom. 


Bleaching, 


Starts Production bregg Plant 


HE Graniteville Co.'s new Gregg dyeing and finishing 
f gi ant, located in Graniteville, S$. C., has now been 
completed and was opened with formal ceremonies the 
morning of May 2. These cerernonies were attended by many 
fersons in the textile and other rélated fields. as well as 


important public officials of South Carolina. and Georgia. 


This new plant is said to represent the ultimate in dyeing 


and finishing facilities in its field. Into its layout and 
design have gone the ideas of Graniteville’s experienced 
production management, engineers, maintenance staff, and 
the Gregg division's own personnel. The building itself, 
constructed of stone, steel, concrete and tile, was put up by 
Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C., but prior to 
the beginning of actual construction, machinery and equip- 
ment layouts were made up by Graniteville’s operating 
executives, with a view toward incorporating into the new 
plant the best possible systems of materials handling, 
straight-line production, and over-all operating efficiency. 
At the same time, no detail was over looked in providing 


Aerial view of the recently completed Gregg dyeing and finishing plant which was erected for Graniteville Co 
3% million dollars. Construction time for ground breaking until Daniel Construction Co. delivered the plant to the owners was 280 <dlays. 
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for the best possible working conditions for plant em- 
ployees. When all of these ideas had been. worked up into 
suitable layouts, the building was designed to house them. 
In other words, the operation to be conducted was first laid 
out by Graniteville Co.’s own personnel and the building 
itself was constructed to fit the operation. 

The plant was opened formally exactly 16 months after 
ground was broken. It further strengthens Graniteville’s 
enviable 104-year-old reputation for producing and finish- 
ing the finest in cotton goods. The new Gregg plant will 
finish the major part of the product of the company’s six 


‘manufacturing mills, and will, in addition, do job finishing 


for outside customers. In 1949 Graniteville Co. manufactur- 
ed 97,000 bales of cotton into 103,000,000 yards of cloth. 
About 550 persons will be utilized in operating the new 
Gregg plant. These will not be additional personnel for 
Graniteville Co., since they were formerly empoyee in the 
old plant, built in 1924. 

Equipped with the most modern dyeing and finishing 


. at a cost reported to he approximately 
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machinery, the new Gregg division is a part of a plan con- 
ceived by Graniteville’s management several years ago— 
a plan designed to make operation of the company a 
completely integrated process, in which fabrics can be de- 
signed, manufactured, and finished, in accordance with 
customer specifications. 


The main types of cloth produced by Graniteville Co. . 


are drills, twills, jeans, poplins, flannels, ducks, tickings, 
sateens, hickory stripes, coverts, and teal cloths. Appropriate- 
ly finished for their use, that is napped, stock-dyed, vat- 


dyed, and Sanforized—these goods go into work clothing, 


work gloves, awnings, boy's wear, sport's clothing, drapery 
linings, dress goods, mattress covers, automobile tops and 
many other items. 

Every consideration was given to providing the best pos- 
sible working conditions for the 550 men and women em- 
ployed in the plant. Elimination of condensate, complete 
removal of heat and fumes at the point of origin, scientific 
temperature control Summer and Winter, and modern light- 
ing throughout were provided. Other facilities for personal 
comfort include shower rooms, sanitary toilets, rest rooms. 

The building, which is 640 by 257 feet, contains 215,743 
square feet of usable space. It was built entirely of red 


Section of gray goods warehouse. C. 
Barton trucking in foreground. 


W. Randall in center, Thomas 


Full view of desizing range. Raymond Brantley at exit end, Everett 
Walker at side and Robbie Kearse at entering end. 
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brick, steel, tile and concrete. The new Gregg plant is the 
largest single project ever undertaken by Graniteville Co. 
since the corporate charter was granted 104 years ago. It 
is the last unit in the development of a well-coordinated 
plan conceived several years ago; all told, the new building, 
its equipment, the large steam plant, the water supply and 
other auxiliary facilities installed since this plan was started, 
represent a total investment of $10,000,000. 

The foundation of the new dyeing and finishing plant 
was begun in January, 1949, and the structure completed 
in November. All the serviceable machinery of the old plant 
had to be transferred, and additional machinery installed. 

There is a striking difference evident in the set-up, 
methods and operations in the new Gregg plant, scientifical- 
ly designed to do all types of dyeing and finishing in a 
straight line manner, as compared with methods and pro- 
cedure in the old plant, adequate for the needs when it was 
built in 1924 and added to as business expanded. For 
instance, the bleaching operation, heretofore done by stages, 
is now continuously in the straightline manner. This makes 
for convenience, time-saving and improved quality. 

Another feature of the new plant is that all ranges are 
driven with direct current. This means better speed and 
tension control, since compensator gates are utilized to 
synchronize speeds of the various sections automatically. 


Be 


yf 


H 


Cloth being fed from gray room to preparation department. James F. 
Stewart near and Joe Wheeler far. 


Exit end of continuous bleaching range. Johnnie Brown at side, Zonnic 
Franklin at end. 
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This also means that the equipment can be run at a crawl 
or up to the full capacity of the motors. 

Grege’s facilities enable it to-do all kinds of dyeing— 
vat, sulphur, mineral, direct, developed dyes, napthols. 
Gregg has the full equipment to do every type of finish—- 
all kinds of starch and resins, mercerizing, sanforizing. 
durable and renewable water repellents, crease resistance, 
also corduroy cutting and finishing. 


Delivery end of compressive shrinking (Sanforizing) machines. Left to 
right, James Seigler, O'Neil Lowe and Jesse Yaun. 


Exit end of tenter frame. James Carroll at control. 
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Recognizing that obsolescence is one of the worst factors 
the textile industry has to contend with, Gregg has always 
been interested in every new and progressive method. It 
has never hesitated to replace old equipment with new. If 
it could not obtain a certain type of machine for a special 
purpose from the regular sources of supply, it built its own. 
Today, in its own right, Gregg holds a number of patents. 

An essential feature of the Gregg plant is its highly 
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Entering end of continuous dyeing ranges. Glenn Whitlock and ¢ 
Walker in foreground, Tom Whitlock and Louis Mosely in background. 
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Battery of dye jigs. Sanford Davis and Haskell Hatcher 


Operators. 


Part of a battery of eight felding machines. 


4 
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View of dye and chemical mixing room. Capers McCarty at mixing tank. 
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organized laboratory, equipped for physical and chemical 
work. It is probably the most complete in the textile field. 
Its facilities were used considerably by the Government 
during the war, to test and check fabrics and finishes. 

Gregg has long had a reputation for highly satisfactory 
work. Laboratory research, test and experiment have played 
a large part in achieving this. With the present expanded 
facilities, it is expected that the highest quality standards 
will be maintained. 

As to the scope of: Gregg’s activities, this is succinctly 
expressed by J. Everett Brown, general superintendent of 
dyeing and finishing: “We take the problems which come 
to us from our mills and our customers, and work them out. 
We are in position to develop any kind of color or finish 
for any possible use. If a customer tells us what he wants 
the cloth for, what he wants it to do, we have the means. 
the practical knowledge and the patience to work out the 
problem so as to get the desired results.’’ 

The Gregg plant in its present stage is a worthy example 
of the combined experience of executives, engineers, tech- 
nicians and others applied to an industry wherein experience 
is one of the requisites for good results. Mr. Brown him- 
self. has been with Gregg since December 15, 1924, a few 
months after Gregg began. Before that he had acquired a 
sound knowledge of cotton spinning and weaving. Walter 
E. Powell, superintendent of the Gregg plant, and Mr. 
Brown's able assistant, has been there 20 years. Other 
supervisors have service records as follows: assistant superin- 
tendents—one 23 years, one 18 years; general foremen— 
one 24 years, one 18 years, one 14 years, two 13 years, 
departmental foremen—bleacher 25 years, dyer 19 years, 
finisher 23 years, inspection 19 years, master mechanic 13 
years, standards 18 years, shipping 24 years. 


& 


Edited by PROF. KENNETH S. CAMPBELL 
Chemistry and Dyeing Department, North 


Carolina State College School of Textiles 


Motes in Nylon 


Problem: We are manufacturers of spun nylon yarn and 
supply it to a customer who produces nylon lace tablecloths. 
The yarn has proved highly satisfactory for the purpose and 
the account has been a substantial one. Recently, however, 
we have run into a peculiar difficulty which has not only 
stopped or orders on this item but has left our customer 
with some 600 tablecloths (which, incidentally, retail for 
over $30 apiece) in an unsalable condition. For some reason 
numerous brown spots began to appear on the cloth during 
the final decating operation, following the heat setting treat- 
ment. So far we have not been able to remove these spots, 
nor what is even more important, have we been able to dis- 
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cover what is causing them. They have been variously diag- 
nosed as particles of coal, bale markings, and tobacco juice, 
but careful examination has not confirmed any of these pos- 
sibilities. We are submitting samples of the yarn and a table- 
cloth for your comments. 

Solution: Microscopic examination showed that at. the 
heart of most of the spots in the cloth there was a tiny dark 
brown fragment, usually: associated with a nep in which 
both nylon and some cotton fibers were entangled. Spotting 
this fragment with chloroform extracted some additional 
color which spread to the surrounding fibers. Since it seemed 
at first highly unlikely that cotton motes could have gotten 
into the nylon during the yarn manufacturing process, it was 
thought that the cotton decating blankets might have been 
the source of the motes and that the transfer occurred during 
the steaming. However, examination of the nylon in yarn 
formed showed up a number of neps containing motes of 
the same character as those found in the cloth. At this phase 
in the investigation it was realized that the air ducts from the 
nylon pickers and the cotton pickers on the floor below ran 
into a common duct and that if the blower from the nylon 
picker happened to be turned off when the other blower was 
running it was quite possible for some of the waste from 
the cotton picker to back up and contaminate the air in the 
nylon picker room. This was evidently the root of all of the 
trouble and must be corrected. 

The next step was to find a satisfactory method for salv- 
aging the 600 or more tablecloths in which the nylon had 
been stained by color from the motes during decating. Be- 
cause the coloring matter which had to be removed in this 

case constituted a part of the color which is ordinarily re- 
moved in the scouring and bleaching of cotton, it was logi- 
cal to expect removal by a treatment similar to that used in 
cotton bleaching, bearing in mind that it must not be a treat- 
ment which would harm the nylon. Some experimentation 
showed that a preliminary steeping in three per cent syn- 
thetic detergent and one per cent soda ash followed by 
rinsing and a treatment in a beck with five per cent. Textone 
(sodium chlorite) and five per cent formic acid at 180-200° 
F. for one to two hours removed the stains completely.. It is 
interesting to note that on a previous occasion a hosiery 
manufacturer brought us samples of hose which had devel- 
oped brown spots during the boarding operation when 
boarded in the gray. These spots were also traced to color 
bleeding from motes, and in this case was aggravated by the 
particular wetting agent which was being used to help wet 
out the goods before boarding. 


Textile Chemistry Reference Shelf 


We have had a surprising number of inquiries asking to 
be referred to books covering a variety of special subjects 
in the field of textile chemistry and dyeing. Because of this 
interest, and because during the last six or eight years a 
number of new and excellent books in this general field 
have been published, we are presenting below a list of works 
which we consider as having an especially useful place in 
the reference library of anyone associated with our phase of 
the industry. We would be glad to have any comments on 
this list and to learn whether we have omitted any which 
have proved of unusual value. 

American Cotton Handbook. 2nd Ed. Merrill, Macormac and 
Mauersberger. Textile Book Publishers, Inc.. New York 16, N. Y. 
(1949). 

American Wool Handbook. 2nd Ed, Von Bergen and Mauers- 
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CARBOMATIC SINGEING UNIT 


The Carbomatic gas-fired Infra-Red Singeing Unit was devel- 
oped by Carbomatic Corporation. It combines the use of incan- 
descent refractory radiance for the searing of ‘fuzz,’ and flame 
pressure-singeing to permeate all interstices of.weave. Singes 
both sides of the material simultaneously ...Ap to 400 or more 
vards being passed per minute. The singeing/is clean, thorough, 
uniform: no burning or scorching of fibers. \Simple adjustment 
permits handling of different types of fabriqd (such as rayons, 
acetates, cottons and woolens) of various weights and widths, at 
regulated speeds, on the same unit, Full-aufomatic operation. 


For complete specifications, write for Bulletin BT-S. 


Carbomatic singeing unit is fully protected by Patent No. 2462166 and no 
other firm or individual is authorized to manufacture this device. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION e@_ Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 
24-81 47th Street Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANHATTAN ROLLS cut costs 


Many mills report longer service life—years longer—when they 
use Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls on their batchers, scutchers, 
slashers, padders, mercerizing and other equipment. This is because 
Manhattan Rolls do not oxidize, surface harden, crack nor change 
density. Even long periods of storing do not deteriorate Manhattan 
Rolls. Density is always engineered just right for the peculiar 
requirements of individual textile finishing machines. Raybestos- 
Manhattan’s method of bonding rubber to the metal core of the roll 
guarantees an inseparable cover. All these features insure long 
service and the longer your Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls last, 
the more they cut costs. 


Be sure to use the facilities of this Southern plant for your next 


roll covering. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


~ OTHER SARGENT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 


Acidifying Machines 
Automatic Feeders 
Backwashers 
Backwash Dryers 
Bagging Machines 
Ball Winding Machines 
Burr Pickers 
Carbonizing Dryers 
Carbonizing Dusters 
Cloth Dryers 
Contra-Flow Dryers 
Conveying Systems 
Cotton Rinsers 
Cotton Stock Dryers 
Crush Roll Machines 
Dusting Machines 
Mixing Pickers 


Opening Machines 

Package Dryers 

Press Roll Machines 

Rayon Staple Pickers 

Skein Dryers 

Slat Conveyors 

Special Dryers 

Stainless Steel Bleach Bowls 
Top Press Machines 

Tray Dryers 

Wet Pickers 

Wool Drying Machines 
Wool Washing Machines 
Yarn Conditioning Machines 
Yarn Drying Machines 

Yarn Press Machines 

Yarn Scouring Machines 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 
Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. | 7 
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berger. Textile Book Publishers, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. (1948). 

An Introduction to Textile Bleaching. }.'T. Marsh. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1948). 

Dyeing With Coal-Tar Dyesuffs. Whittaker and Wilcock. Sth 
Ed. D. Van Nostrand & Co., Inc.,; 250 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (1950). 

The Bleaching, Dyeing and Chemical Technology of Textile 
Fibers. 2nd Ed. Trotman and Trotman. Chas. Griffin & Co., 4 
Drury Lane, London, England (1948). 

Vat Dyesuffs and Vat Dyeing. M. R. Fox. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440. Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1948). 

The Theory and Practice of Wool Dyeing. C. L: Bird. Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. 32/34 Piccadilly, Bradford, England (1947). 

The Chemical Technology of Dyeing and Printing. L. Diserens. 
Reinhold Publishing Co:, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
(1948). 

An Introduction to Textile Finishing. }. T. Marsh. Chinen and 
Hall, Ltd., 37 Essex St. W. C. 2, London, England (1948). 

Cellulose Chemistry.. E. Heuser. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1944). 

The Methods of Cellulose Chemistry, Chas. Doree. 2nd Ed. D. 
Van Nostrand & Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(1947). 

Analytical Methods for a Textile Laboratory (A.A.T.C.C.) Low- 
ell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. (1949). 

Yearbook of the A.A.T.C.C. Howes Publishing on 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (Published yearly). 

Handbook of Physics and Chemistry. Chemical Rubber Publish- 


ing Co., 2310 Superior Ave. N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. (Published — 


yearly). 

The Merck Index. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. (1940). 

Matthews Textile Fibers. H. Mauersberger, Editor. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1947). 

The New Fibers. Sherman and Sherman. D. Van Nostrand & Co.. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1946). 

High Polymers, Vol. V—Cellulose. E. Ott, Editor. Interscience 
Publishers, 215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. (1943). 


Organic Chemistry. Fieser and Fieser. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
Mass, (1944). 


Whiter Than White 


Oxestion: How do the new fluorescent whitening ‘agents 
work and what advantages do they have over ordinary 
bleaching agents ? 

Answer: Fluorescence may be loosely defined as the abil- 
ity of certain substances to emit light of a wave-length dif- 


ferent (and always of longer wave-lengths) than that to — 


which they are exposed. This means that if a material can 
utilize radiant energy of short wave-length—for example, 
ultraviolet (sometimes called ‘black light’’), which nor- 
mally plays no part in the apparent brightness of a sub- 
stance—by converting and emitting it as visible light in the 
proper region of the spectrum, the material will appear 
brighter than if it were not able to utilize this ultraviolet 
energy. Perhaps the point will be made clear by drawing an 
analogy between fluorescent bleaching and modern fluores- 
cent lighting. There is very little visible light given out by 
_ the mercury vapor discharge within a fluorescent tube: how- 
_ ever, the ultraviolet energy in this radiation activates the 
chemical pigments with which the inner walls of the tube 
are coated, causing them to fluoresce, and this provides the 
visible light which is the actual illumination. Similarly the 
ultraviolet present in sunlight does not contribute to the 
light we see reflected from normal fabrics, but if these fab- 
rics contain a substance which fluoresces in ultraviolet then 
there can be more visible light emitted from the fabric than 
impinges upon it.. Of course, in order to be of use the flu- 
orescent light must be of a color which will apparently en- 
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hance the whiteness of the fabric from which it is emitted. 
If the fluorescence is green-blue to violet it will tend to 
neutralize slight yellowness in fabrics and make it appear 
whiter just as ordinary blueing agents do; even if the goods 
are fully bleached the slight extra brightness on the blue 
side provided by these fluorescent compounds, due to utili- 
zation of the ultraviolet, will tend to make the white appear 
whiter, 

The weak point in the argument for use of fluorescent 
bleaching compounds lies in the fact that very often goods 
are exposed to light which does not have enough ultraviolet 
in it to cause an appreciable amount of fluorescence. In sun- 
light or bright daylight the fluorescent whitening may be 
quite effective, but in dull, cloudy weather, or within doors, 
radiant energy of sufficiently short wave-length to activate 
the fluorescent compounds may be entirely lacking. On the 
other side of the picture these compounds have as good fast- 
ness properties as the average direct dye (and in fact are 
applied in about the same way) and therefore provide a 
relatively durable whitening effect, at least compared to con- 
ventional blueing agents. These fluorescent whitening 
agents should be especially useful on goods such as rayons 
or nylon which may be almost, but not quite, white enough 
without bleaching, or to give a slight additional whiteness 
to incompletely bleached cotton or wool. 


Decries Anonymous “Shrink-Resistant” Markings 


Anonymous “‘shrink-resistant’’ markings recently were 
termed hazardous to the continued public acceptance of 
shrinkage-controlled woolen merchandise by Robert M. 
Dowling, vice-president of the Sanforized Division of 
Cluett Peabody & Co. Pointing to a nation-wide survey 
indicating that 80 per cent of typical consumer families 
have woolen shrinkage problems, Mr. Dowling said that 
during the past 12 months this huge potential market has 
eagerly welcomed garments that will not shrink out of fit. 

“Unfortunately for the woolen industry,” he declared, 
“eagerness to tap this ready market has brought forth a 
rash of anonymous ‘shrink-resistant’ labels and similar mark- 
ings which are accepted at their face value by consumers, 
but which unfortunately are not supported when the mer- 
chandise is washed.” Mr. Dowling said that in some in- 
stances anonymously labeled woolens do not receive the 
proper treatment and supervision necessary to insure com- 
plete shrinkage control. He added that frequently such 
merchandise develops relaxation shrinkage from yarn ten- 
sions that occur during manufacture. 

“Proper shrinkage control,’’ he explained, ‘should in- 
clude not only the chemical treatment of wool but the entire 
process of manufacturing the garment, particularly in the 
knitted field. The consumer has a right to expect that both 
types of shrinkage have been overcome in garments bearing 
a shrink-resistant marking. Mr. Dowling declared that at 
present, ‘‘shrink-resistant’’ labels can be tagged on any gar- 
ment whether or not the wool has been adequately treated. 

Urging the adoption by manufacturers of what he termed 
“reasonable standards of shrinkage control,” Mr. Dowling 


described the ideal wool processing as one which can be . 


applied at any stage in manuf acture—tops, JAG, woven or 
knitted fabrics, made-up knitted garments, “Shrinkage con- 
trol should be permanent and unaffected by repeated laun- 
dering,” he said, adding that the resiliency, elasticity and 
dyeing properties of the wool should remain unimpaired. 
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ELILABETH McbEE 


Mail f Cetin 


Miss Elizabeth McGee of Spartanburg, S. C., was 
selected Maid - of - Cotton for 1950. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier, Wet Processing Agents for dye- 
ing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


AMERICAN 
COTTON) ) Manufacksing Chemists for the Toulile Indistruy 
more CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENLTRANTS @ OETERGENIS @ SOFTEMERS © REPELLENTS @ 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hemn- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Established 1838 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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For more 
information on 
these silicate uses 
ask for the file numbers. 


USE FILE #29-5 


Continuous Bleaching 


For rapid bleaching of textiles the efficient 
peroxide assistant is Star™ Silicate. 
It evenly releases Oxygen when cloth is present. 


Star's purity prevents floc formation which forms 


scale deposit and which may entrap iron or other 


impurities to cause burns or weakened goods. 


| A USE FILE 429-9 
Water Processing | 


Activated Silica Sols prepared from Silicate 


reacted with various acid-functioning chemicals 
are efficient coagulating aids in water treatment. 
One case involved water containing 1.08 ppm 
manganese. Coagulation with lime, alum and_ 
N-Sol, removed 95.3% of the manganese 

with only 4.7% depositing on the filters. 


USE FILE #417-8 


Preventing Rust in Kiers 


An effective chemical coating to prevent rust 
is PQ* Silicate of Soda. An insoluble coating 
is formed by dusting white cement on the 

wet silicate. The cement and silicate react to. 


form a lining which lasts for many boils. 


"Rag. US. Pal OF. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


‘Vee DRIVES 


SPROCKETS — | 
COMPOUNDS | Switchboord built tor Salem Steel Co. of Winston-Salem, 


N. C., with five 800-ampere circuit breakers and space 
Write For Stock Sheet on Gears for three additional circuit breakers, all of the 50,000- 


; ampere interrupting capacity rating. Board is complete 3 
with three-phase ground detector and volt meter with ; 
FERGUSON| 
GEAR COMPANY Southern Electric Service Co. | 


AR NIA, NORTH CAROLINA 7 Charlotte @ Greensboro © Spartanburg e@ 


Greenville 


Dolly & Flat Trucks Box and Four Three Sided f 

Low Platforms Two Wheel Trucks Sided Trucks . Superstructure MAKES OVER 1000 STANDARD , 
AND SPECIAL TRUCK DESIGNS 

for Every Purpose 

In many businesses, the handling of ; 

materials has grown on a “hap- U 

| | hazard” basis, as the business has | 
Shelf Trucks Non-Tilting Balance Type Balance Type grown. If this is true in your case, you 
Platform Trucks Stake Trucks Rack Trucks will be surprised at how much your 


whole production program can be | 
speeded up—and your handling costs | 
reduced — by a properly engineered 
materials handling system and selec- ) 
tion of trucks exactly suited to each 
type of work. More than 1,000 truck 


designs have been developed in the ¢) 

Wagon Type Trailer Trucks Truck Casters and Rubber Tired and | oe line because they were need- . 
Trucks Parts Metal Wheels & 
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The Textile Industry Electrical Conterence 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


(-\n April 13-14 there was a most comprehensive and 
Bi hace conference of textile engineers and master 
mechanics from over the South with electrical engineers 
from all over the country who are concerned with the 
problems of the textile industry. This conference was held 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Engineering Extension Division. 
the A. French Textile School and the School of Electrical 
Engineering in connection with the textile division of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The program and progress of the conference was pro- 
moted by H. A. Dickert, director of the A. French Textile 
School; H. A. Honnell, professor, School of Electrical 
Engineering; R. S. Howell, director of Extension Division, 
Georgia Tech; E. S$. Lammers, (chairman, Georgia Section, 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers), electronics 
engineering supervisor, Westinghouse Electric Corp., At- 
lanta; H. C. Uhl (chairman, National Textile Subcommit- 
tee, AJ.E.E.), chief electrical engineer, Avondale Mills. 
Sylacauga, Ala. ~ 

After registration the first session started at 9:30 a. m., 
Thursday, April 13, under the guidance of the presiding 
officer, R. B. Wickham, director of service division, West 
Point Mfg. Co., Langdale, Ala., who introduced C. L. 
Emerson, vice-president of Georgia Tech, who in turn 
expressed the “Welcome to Georgia Tech” to the conference 
members. He emphasized the importance of this meeting 
to the textile industry as a whole, as well as to the textile 
students there, or wherever the subsequent meetings may 
be held. His comparison of this year’s program and attend- 
ance with that of last year was expressed with great optimism 
in looking forward to this event next year, pointing out 
the fact that the importance and timely application of the 
subjects discussed were becoming more and more necessary 
to textile mill management and operation, inasmuch as they 
are becoming more and more dependent upon electric power 
for increased production as well as lower operating costs, 
with the various electric power utility companies, at the 
same time getting set to deliver more power with better 
service throughout the textile South. 

The first speaker on the program, Swaffield Cowan, 
electrical engineer, Factory Insurance Association, Char 
lotte,, N. C., presented paper entitled “The Use and 
Misuse of Electrical Equipment in Textile Mills,” in an 
interesting and thought-provoking manner, presenting the 
record of achievement in the improved methods of. re- 
ducing fire hazards, as well as the manner and effectiveness 
of fighting those fires that did happen anyhow. He pointed 
out the vast extent of modernization in textile manufactur- 
ing made possible by means of electric power, which, at 
the same time has been the direct cause of a definite in- 
crease in the number of textile mill fire losses. Accordingly, 
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he gave a detailed discussion of the latest type of control 
equipment, and the reasons for their development, such 
as their ability to resist the infiltration of fly lint and dust, 
as well as to safely contain sparks or other incidents which 
might ignite adjacent materials, etc. He also set forth the 
advantages of the self-cleaning textile types of motors as 
compared with either the conventional or the totally en-. 
closed fan-cooled motors. 

Electric power and lighting wiring also came in for a 
very thorough discussion by Mr. Cowan, especially those 


_ systems where the feeder wiring is run directly from the 


transformer secondary bus through only the three single- 
pole service disconnects, without the benefit of instantane- 
ously operating air-break type circuit breakers, or, even 
the slower acting oil curcuit breakers. In this connection, 
he said that such systems were very vulnerable to the bad 
effects of lightning surges. 

Mr. Cowan highlighted the other very important factor 
in safe electrical use in a textile mill, which was the hamar 
element, or the electrician’s side of the picture, having to 
do especially with the habits and methods employed by the 
maintenance men in the usual performance of their work. 
Mr. Cowan also elaborated upon many other phases of mill 
operation which are very plainly given for the benefit of 
reducing fire incidents, which will be fully reviewed in a 
subsequent issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. His paper, in 
reality, is suitable for use as a handbook for maintenance 
men, and is available on request to this publication. 

W. H. Behnke, application engineer, Reliance Electrical 
and Engineering Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, presented an 
interesting paper and discussion on the subject of ‘Packaged 
Drives in the Textile Industry,” which emphasized the 
fact that the electrical industry is making great strides in 


‘developing equipment that meets the special and peculiar 


requirements of the textile industry. His talk was given 
emphasis by means of a scale model of one of his motor- 
generator sets which he assembled on a table on the stage, 
showing the compactness of his equipment, and how it 
could be mounted adjacent to any one of its driven machines 
for the purpose of oe long runs of control and 
feeder. wiring, etc. A copy of this paper is available on 
request to this magazine, also. 

Dan McConnell, genial Irishman and plant engineer, 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., presented a short 
and “‘to the point’’ paper, followed by his version of that 
great Irish occasion, the “Donnie Brook Fair’ of open 
discussions. After discussing practical mill wiring pro- 
cedures and proper sizes of conductors, solder and solder- 
less connectors, and general installations to obtain low 
resistance in splices and connections, Mr. McConnell then 
opened his ‘‘Fair.”’ 

H. B. Ray, chief. electrician, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
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Ala., discussed the merits of a good type of split-belt con- 
nector for splices and tap connections, etc. Mr. McConnell, 
at this point, mentioned the practice of heating the con- 
nectors on large stranded cables after they had been pulled 
up as tight as possible, then, tightening them some more, 
saying that the results were surprising. 

Walter Hammond, cable engineer, Okonite Co., of Char- 
lotte, N. C., discussed the performance of stranded cable 
in various types of mechanical connectors, while R. B. 
Flowers, General Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga., added com- 


ment to the idea of high pressure connectors such as those 


crimped by hydraulic means, pointing up the fact that 
solder is ‘on the way out” for such uses, haying been 
discontinued in many plants. Mr. Cowan also added _per- 
tinent remarks to help this phase of the discussion. 

Asa Hosmer, manager of the Charlotte office of Factory 
Insurance Association, discussed wiring in basements, both 
with and without sprinklers, also wiring for fire prevention 
and the attendant problems. Walter Roark, Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., asked for a discussion on silver-plating 
wire for terminal connections, which was joined in by a 
number of those present. 

This was followed by luncheon in the “T’’ Room oi 
the Georgia Tech Dining Hall, at which T. M. Forbes, 
Execuitive Vice-President, Cotton Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., made a rapid-fire and well- 
received address. 

_ W. E. Dent, plant engineer, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., presided over the afternoon session, call- 
ing first on R. R. Lang, textile application engineer, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., who presented a paper 
with slides, entitled “Standardization of Range Drives for 
the Textile Industry.’” Next, H. S. Colbath, plant engineer, 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., gave a most interesting talk 
on a subject that is getting closer and closer to many mills, 


“A Completely Air-Conditioned Mill.” For the last phase. 


of the afternoon session, Frank E. Keener, industrial light- 
ing specialist of Decatur, Ga., gave a comprehensive talk 
on the subject of “Forty Years of Textile Lighting.” 


“I hear you've started a movement here in the mill. What's it all 
about ?”’ 
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W. L. Bross, plant engineer, Greenwood (S. C.) Mills, 
presided at the closing session Friday morning, April 14, 
first calling on A. T. Bacheler, textile application engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., who presented 
his paper, entitled “Electronics in the Textile Industry.” 
Following Mr. Bacheler's comments, W. L. Butler and R. 
J. DeMartini, textile application engineers, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., together presented their paper, 
“The Hysteresis Yarn Tension Device.” The final speaker, 
J. G. Stephenson, application engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Atlanta, Ga., presented a paper, “Slasher 
Drives Up-to-Date,” which was of special interest to pro- 
duction men in the textile industry. 


Floor Loading Factor Is Studied 


To help users of industrial power trucks determine 
whether their floors—particularly secondary floors—will 
support power-truck operations, The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia (Pa.) Division, has recently conducted 
extensive floor loading tests which make available new data 
to guide industry in choosing and operating power trucks. 
The new data provides a quick method of approximating 
safe floor capacities when subjected to power-truck opera- 
tions. The data helps the engineer to choose equipment in 
permissible weight ranges and to select suitable unit-load 
weights for safe operations. 

Tests pertain particularly to the concrete slab type of 
floor construction which most architects claim is one of the 


_ most desirable types for industrial plants. If the results of 


preliminary computations as carried out below are close to 
the floor loading capacity, a consultant should be engaged 
before installing a truck system. | 

Tests show that the common types of industrial power 
trucks in-use today impose a dynamic load to the floor 
approximately 11/, times the static weight of the loaded 
machine. Considering the truck as a concentrated ‘load, the 
bending moment is about two times the bending moment 
for uniform loading. These two factors indicate that indus- 
trial power truck operations introduce floor stresses three 
times those presented under uniform loading conditions. 
Further studies may be required for other types of floors— 
for example wooden floors where only a few boards may 
receive the full weight of the truck. 

To summarize, simple study can give an approximate 
indication of the weight of the loaded trucks which can be 
operated safely on a given floor. When these computations 
indicate that the weight of the proposed trucks approach 
the maximum safe load figures, a detailed study by a com- 
petent engineer should be made. If the weight of the 


loaded machines is comfortably below the maximum figures, 


and the building is in a good state of repair, it would be 
safe to apply a trucking system without. a detailed engi- 
neering study. 


$.T.A. Group Discusses Maintenance 


A. G. Singleton of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C., acted 
as Chairman at a sectional discussion on maintenance con- 
ducted at the April 15 meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 


tion at Danville, Va. A report of the proceedings of this — 


discussion follows: 
Question 1: “What kind of valves have you found best suited 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than ; he 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 7 TANKS ; 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. @ Design plays an important 


For Economical Maintenance 


ELEVATED 


part in tank maintenance. Ex- 


dependability. Send us your in- 
quiries for tanks 5,000 to 2,- 


Write for 


CARDS, 


DRAWING FRAMES, catalog—“TANK TALK” 


FOLDERS, etc. 


n perienced engineers design Cole 
tanks for easy access and mini- 
mum maintenance costs, as well 
as for permanence, safety, and 


000,000 gallons—stating capac- 
ity, height to bottom, and loca- 


Write for the latest Cole 


“>-COLE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


VESSELS 


Two lamps can 
be mounted if 
desired. 


Write for full particulars on 
the Exide Lightguard today. 


No obligation. 


What happens in your plant ? 
when the lights go out 


Despite all precautions of utility companies, the electric el 
lines feeding your electric circuits may be damaged by storms, 
fires, accidents, and other unpredictable and unavoidable events. 
Damaged electric circuits usually result in sudden, unexpected 
blackouts—uncontrolled blackouts which can cause personal 
injury and set up a serious chain of consequences. 


An Exide Lightguard 


(WITH UNDERWITERS LABEL) 


provides the light necessary to— 


1. Illuminate entrances and exits to evacuate persons from 
buildings quickly and safely, if necessary. 


2. Permit operation of control switchboards, valves, gauges 
and other devices in engine and boiler rooms or any depart- 
ment so that essential activities can continue without inter- 
ruption. 


3. Protect persons and property in many other ways. 


Incorporated 


H. TATUM SPARGER V. S. KENERSON 


p.o.80x 2171 Greensboro, N. Phone 4-3766 
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for: air lines, steam, etc.?’’ Mill A: Has tried gate valves on air 
lines but feels it is more important to have all valves of the same 
kind. Mill B: Asked if any of the other men have tried automatic 
shut-off valves on air lines. Mill C: Likes globes from maintenance 
standpoint. Mill D: Using some Hanson automatics and have found 
that they save time and air. Mill C: Says it has found the same re- 
sults as Mill D. Some cost figures for leaks in air, steam, and water 
will cost over a period of time. 

Chairman Singleton pointed out a few design features of gate 
and glove valves and suggested consulting the manufactuter on 
applications of his valves and says most mills are going to the Han- 
son type valve which is automatic. Mill E: Has had good results 
with Hancock standard valves with F8-8 disc. Mill B: Thinks man- 
ufacturer should not enter into selection. 

Question 2: “What method do you find best in the repair of 
shafting (armature shafts), sand rolls, and crank shafts?’ (All the 


mills that had metalizing equipment ‘used it on their shafting when . 


they could repair them.) Mill A: Less wear on metalized surfaces. 
Mill B: Cut crank shafts and weld on a new piece. Mill C: Using a 
spray bond in which they do not have to turn the surface before 
spraying on metal, Bill B: Asked about spraying tanks. Mill C: 
Tried this but did not have too good success, because they did not 
have the proper machines to do’ the job properly. Mill D: Has 
metalized steel rolls with stainless steel where they had met twist- 
ing and have had good results. 

Question 3: “In a mill where the humidity and heat are excessive 
what is considered the best coating for wooden creel rods to prevent 
hangs, also cold roll creel rods to prevent rust?” Mill A: Has had 
trouble with plating them, the rust comes through. Mill B: Has 
uséd a special lacquer with fair results. Mill C: Put in stainless 


- steel to solve the problem and believes the cost was justified. Mill 


A: Has made rolls out of pipe for the weave room out of stainless 
steel. 

Question 4: “Is it advisable to change all light tubes and bulbs 
after the life expectancy. or as they burn out?’’. (Most, mills. repre- 
sented let their lights burn all the time.) Mull A: Change tubes as 
they burn out. Mill B: Asked what type starters are used. Mull C: 
Uses the best starter the manufacturer makes. Mill A: Wanted to 
know which type starter is liked best. Mill D: Likes the reset starter 
best. 

Question 5: “What is the best way to control the manufacture of 
sheaves and pulleys? Use standard sizes? If'so, should they be in 
or Ys-inch steps?” Mill A: Uses standard manufacturer 
sheaves. Mill B: Follows the same practice of standard. sizes. Mill 
C: Has adopted step sheaves for the spinning rooms and finds this 
practice.is cheaper than adjustable sheaves where two or three 
speeds are desired. 


Chemical Plant Saves With Power Truck 


A materials handling engineer recently complied a list of 
basic classifications of industries in the United States and 


Installing 1,435-pound stainless steel, steam-jacketed kettle through use 
of fork-type power industrial truck. 
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noted that one type of power industrial truck is either now 
used or is applicable in practically all, due to similarity of 
handling problems. This is the electric power, medium- 
weight, high-lift fork truck—a universally useful machine. 
Most basic industries, such as chemical manufacturing, ‘food 
processing, textiles, steel, automotive and so on, use a va- 
riety of mechanical transporting equipment, including fork 
trucks, low and high-lift platform trucks, cranes, tractors, 
and trucks equipped with specially designed handling de- 
vices, 

But the compact, nimble little fork truck, safe, depend- 
able and economical, fits into more general production, stor- 
ing and shipping operations than any other type. Take for 
example work in the Charlotte, N. C., plant of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists. Main use of 
the fork truck of the type mentioned is in loading, unload- 
ing and moving chemicals in dry and in liquid form in 
drums and buckets. Four loaded drums, each weighing 400 
to 500 pounds, on a pallet, are stacked three-high. Twelve 
of such drums can be stored in a floor area ordinarily accom- 
modating only four. “We would never get the job done 
with only manual labor,” says a plant official. The same 
truck with its fork is used in place of a chain hoist in chang- 
ing and in installing stainless steel, steam-jacketed kettles, 


weighing 1,435 and 2,600 pounds—safely, in a fraction of | 


the time formerly required by other methods. 


Fork truck loading road truck with steel drums containing chemical 
products transported on pallets. 


When heavy pipes up near the ceiling have to be installed 
or serviced, or when ceiling light bulbs need to be changed, 
a pallet on the truck fork serves as a platform on which a 
maintenance man is elevated to working height, enabling 
him to do the job more safely and in less time than when he 
uses a ladder or scaffold. The truck—an Elwell-Parker— 
has been in use five to 51/4 days a week, for more than a 
year, without any maintenance cost, and with low electric 
battery charging rate. An extra set of contact points for the 
controller was purchased with the truck, but it has not been 
necessary to use them. A gasoline powered truck formerly 
was used, but in confined areas of the plant workmen were 
made ill by fumes. This hazard has been eliminated by the 
electric truck. ““The truck answers our needs perfectly,” says 
the plant manager. “If I were getting another I'd get one 
just like this. I like its safety features, too. If the operator 
steps off the truck it automgtically stops itself. It is the 
handiest thing around a plant I ever saw.” 
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doff baskets 


PROTECTS Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


SIMPLIFIES Replacement of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact iia in the 
for the very finest the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 


established quality of this starter saves considerable 
- time in maintenance and man hours required to 
in repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


CANVAS BASKETS | VERSATILE bi operate efficiently over an extended voltage 


nge under widely varying temperatures. 
The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 


The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 1t-5 The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


: GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 
C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Ask for descriptive literature 
121 E. Third Street 


Charlotte 2. N. C. INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


PATENTED 


SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


FOR FACTORIES, INSTITUTIONS, SCHOOLS, 
FARMS AND COMFORT-STATIONS 


These durable, seat-action closets are 
simple in construction, with few moving 
parts and no mechanism in the tank 
to get out of order. Only materials of 
the best quality are used in their manu- 
facture. They represent the ultimate 
in economy ... bothin water consump- 
tion and in upkeep. 


pRoDUCTS 


For extra years of satisfactory 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO., WILMINGTON 99 - DELAWARE service — specify the VOGEL NUMBER 10 
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PRECISION BOBE 
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Engineered to operate perfectly on your own 
spindle. Complete control of every step in 
the manufacture from forest to finished 
product makes these bobbins true to their 


name—PRECISION. 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SHUTTLE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall St., 8.W. 
P. 0. Box 1982 


Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 West Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. ; 
_ NASHUA, New Hampshire 
Telephone: 2406 


Card Grinder 
Specialists Since 1868 


Card Grinders for the woolen, worsted 
and cotton industries . . . Grinders for 
Calender Rolls . . . Sanforized Rolls . . 
Special Traverse Mechanisms. 


Please come in and see us at the Atlantic City Auditorium. We will 
display a floor grinder complete and our new extra heavy bare cylinder 
grinder for your inspection. May we count on seeing you at Booth 
No, 344-AA” 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L.: Quick 


Office and plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C—Tel. 5-3845. 


TILTON 
Woven Endless Belts 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


oy Constant Length 


Practically all stretch and shrinkage hen out 
at factory. 


Flat and Round 


Card Bands « Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Ine. 
718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 
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DAMAGEY FAVE) 


dent and secretary of Walton Cotton Mill, 
Monroe, Ga., died April 24. Mr. Mobley 
joined the mill in 1905, was made secretary 
in 1907, a director in 1923 and vice-presi- 
dent in 1937. Surviving are his wife, a son 
and a brother. 


W. Lester Morris, 61, president and 
treasurer of Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, 
N. G., died May 9 in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. Morris was associated with Marion’s 
first cotton mill, Marion Mfg. Co., and 
while still a young man became the first 
secretary of the town’s second textile plant, 
Clinchfield. He was made president of 
Clinchfield Mfg. Co. in 1931. Surviving are 
his wife, a son and a daughter, one sister 
and six brothers. 


Richard L. Moyle, 73, former vice- 
president of the Kendall Mills Division of 


Beware of little expenses! 
the Kendall Co., died April 24 at his home 
A small leak will sink a great ship. 


wife survives. 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 
Scott Russell, 54, a former président of | One penny dropped maketh not much noise but thousands of pennies dropped ee 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., died April 21 |. over the year maketh a big bang before ye annual stockholders’ meeting. } on 
in Greenville, S. C., after a brief illness. 
president and general manager of a radio else your mind to worry how 
station in Greenville, Surviving are his wife,| YOUr Company packages, ships, or han-  ¢ : beds 
; two sons, his mother and a sister. dies materials within your plant. : ° a 
Ralph But in these days of rising costs, you can’t : : 
agent for Firestone Mills, Gastonia, N. C., afford to the be 4 
! died recently of a heart attack. Mr. Sanborn able to make in this part of your business. : At es ° = 
. had been connected with the Gastonia con-| Here at Acme Steel Company, we have : LARGE CARTONS : : - 
cern for 28 years. Surviving are his wife,| shown more than 50,000 customers how * NO STITCHING PROBLEM ! : a 
ts, save time, labor and materi- Acme Silverstitchers take big 
Acme stitching machines and $ stride. 
you know how they are savin 
ne flat steel strapping, and other time, space. money through- 
e | products. In 9 out of 10 cases, 2 out the textile industry ” “ a 
les engineers are able to start you 
oad to thrifty benefits. - ad 
ecific examples of what we can do 


wn here. It takes only a minute to 
em—and not much longer to pick 
telephone and call the Acme Steel 
ny service office nearest you. (There 
of these offices in the principal 
f the U.S.and Canada.) Or mail the 
today for more information and de- 
‘ase studies in your particular field. 


Peirce, for several 
years director of re- 
search in the School | 
of Textiles at North | 
Carolina State Col- | 


lege, died at his home | 
in Sydney, Australia, A 


on April 11, college CHICAGO 


authorities were noti- | ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


hed. Dr. Peirce joined; STEEL COMPANY, Dept. T'B-50, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
1€ State sti | 

-_ = eg¢ stall in the Spring of 1945 | We manufacture + Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 
and remained on the faculty until the Fall | 


STRAP BOXES AS BALES. 
FOR EASIER SHIPPING ! 


The Acme Friction Seal Meth- 
od of baling is easy, fast, and 


Of the 3759 Acme Stee! employ- 
ees, 318; or 8.5°>, have worked 
with Acme for more than 25 years 
each and are members of our 
Quarter Century Club. Their tota! 
service represents 8618 years 

tribute to ‘A GoodPlaceto Work.”’ 


really economical. 


Please have sales engineer call. Shipping (Carioad and L.C.L.)—"Acme Unit- 
of 1948 when he resigned because of illness. | Bag and Box Assembly—“Profit by Stitching’’ ~ Load”-—-The story of reduced damage claims and 
Following his resignation, he returned to | demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers __ better handling for shippers. 
his home in Australia. his native country and Acme-Champion Stitchers. ] Product Assembly -‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
Prior accepting at th Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling ~ metal-to- 

or to accepting the appointment at the | “Savings in Shipping tells how to save money 
college, he served for 24 years as head of | and safeguard customer good will with Acme _| Book Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- $e. 
the testing department of the Shirley Insti- | See: | ors Tor savings in the graphic arts field. gs 
Oldest textile research organization. His | a 
wife and three daughters surviv |. STREET 
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PILOT'S 
GROUP PLAN MEETS 


ALL 
REQUIREMENTS... 


vise 


When our group specialists in the field, and our group 
analysts in the home office, combine their knowledge 
and experience into formulating a group plan for you, 
you get a tailor-made, custom-built group plan, de- 
signed to meet all your requirements. Whether it be 
group life, group hospitalization and surgical benefits, 
or all of them combined into one great plan, a Pilot 


Planned group policy will satisfactorily cover all your — 


insurance needs, 
Before you buy, contact, 
}. F. FREEMAN, Vice-President 


or one of these group specialists: 


Joe McLean 
Fd Maxwell 
Glenn Lambert 


PILOT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. Stafford, President 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 79 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WittlAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave., Newark, W. J. 


TIG 


tension may cause end breaks 
or adhesions of ends during 
weaving. 


IN WINDING—to adjust swifts uniformly. 
IN QUILLING—+o prevent hard and soft quills. 


The new SIPP-EASTWOOD TENSOMETER 


gives a steady reading without fluctuation in all uses. It 
fits handily into your pocket. Knurled case prevents the 
Tensometer from slipping out of your hand accidentally, 
Soon pays for itself in the savings it effects. 


Send for free illustrated descriptive folder and prices. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


39 Keen Street Paterson 4, New Jersey . 
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ATLANTA, GA.-—Initial Production is un- 
derway at Harrison Mills, established re- 
cently by John P. Harrison and E. G. Hart- 
son. The new firm is producing coarse yarns 
for the chenille, mop. and carpet industries. 
It will sell through The Hall Co., Larch- 
mont, N. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Bloom Mills, Inc., has 
been placed in bankruptcy. In an order filed 
with the clerk of U. S. Court in Charlotte, 
N. C.; recently, U.S. District Judge Wilson 
Warlick closed out a case that has been in 
court since July 27, 1949, when the corpor- 
ation filed its first debtor's petition. 


NEWBERRY, S. C.—Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Co. of NgheoPiey S. C., has been 
awarded the contract for construction of a 
two-story, 24 by 120-foot addition to the 
cloth room at the Mollohon Plant of the 
Kendall Co. Estimated cost of the project 
was not stated. 


GREENSBORO, N. C—H. L. Coble Con- 


struction Co. of Greensboro has been award- 
ed the contract for construction of an addi- 
tion to Plant G of Burlington Mills Corp. 


The estimated cost was not stated. 


CHATTAHOOCHEE, Ga. — The assets of 
Silver Lake Co., producer of braided cotton 
cord, are to be purchased by Samson Cord- 
age Works of Boston, Mass., it 1s reported. 
Samson will continue to operate the plant 
under the Silver Lake name. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. — General con- 
tract for construction of an office building 
for Arista Mills Co. has been awarded to 
Frank L. Blum Co. of Winston-Salem. 
Architect for the project is Cyril H. Pfohl, 
also of Winston-Salem.: 


WINNSBORO, S. C—A new $250,000 tex- 
tile research and development laboratory 
was opened here April 20 by United States 
Rubber Co. Dedication of the laboratory 
was marked by a series of open house events 
for employees and residents of the area, be- 
ginning with a visit by a group of execu- 
tives headed by Harry E. Humphreys, Jr., 
president: of the company. Opening of the 
laboratory brings together a staff of more 
than 25 research men and Women in a con- 
solidation move designed to improve and 
expand the company’s textile operations. 
Practically all the company’s textile research 
and development work will now take place 
at Winnsboro except research on asbestos 
products, which will continue at Hogans- 
ville, Ga., home of the company’s Asbeston 
Plant. Pilot plant facilities to serve all mills 
of the textile division have been installed 


in the laboratory. These. facilities, which 
include equipment for spinning, twisting 


and weaving, are located in a large process- 
ing area designed for work on special yarn 
and fabric projects. Other facilities in the 


§ building include a physical testing labora- 


tory, chemical laboratory, machine shop, 
statistical department, technical library, con- 


ee ference room and various offices. 


CAMDEN, S. C.—Plans for construction: of 
anew unit at Camden to manufacture orlon 
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Engineer H. D. Leigh, Jr., 


acrylic fiber in staple form were announced 
April 20 by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., even before the first unit of a new 
yarn plant here is completed. Orlon is Du 
Pont’s newest synthetic textile fiber. The 


new plant will be a separate unit to be 


constructed next to the plant being built for 
manufacturing orlon in the form of contin- 
uous filament yarn. Construction of the sta- 
ple unit will be handled by the company’s 
engineering department, with sub-contracts 
for such specialties as job conditions war- 
rant. James D. Wilson, field project man- 
ager, and the greater portion of his present 
construction staff, will remain at Camden 


to supervise the building of the new unit. 


The new building will be approximately 
250 feet by 1,000 feet of single and multi- 
ple-story construction. In design, it will fol- 
low the pattern of the yarn plant. 


JACKSON, Ga.—Pepperton Cotton Mills, 
Inc., has recently asked bids for a one-story 
addition together with improvements to its 
present mill. J. E. Sirrine Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., is architect and engineer for this 


$100,000 project. Work is scheduled to be- 


gin after bids are completed. 


DusBLin, Ga.—The new waterworks plant 
for Dublin Woolen Mills. division of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., is being designed by J. 
E. Sirrine Co. of Greenville, §. C. Bids 
have recently been taken on this project and 
the contract has been awarded to McKoy, 
Helgerson Co., also of Greenville. Construc- 
tion on this $125,000 project is expected to 
Start in the near future. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—In recognition of a 
more than 83 per cent reduction in lost-time 
accidents in the past year,’ employees of 
Henderson Cotton Mills have received the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co.'s accident pre- 
vention award. More than 300 plant officials 
and employees attended recent ceremonies at 
which the blue and white flag, symbolic of 
the award, was presented to Attorney Ben- 
nett H. Perry, representing the mills, by 
of. Liberty Mu- 
tual. The occasion marked the first time that 
such an award has been presented to a plant 
in the Flenderson area. 


BONHAM, TEX. — Bonham Cotton Mill, 
largest narrow sheeting mill west of the 
Mississippi, observed its 50th anniversary 
May 9-10 with an open house for members 
of the trade and citizens of the Bonham ter- 
ritory. Founded in 1900 when 192 Bonham 
citizens subscribed the original stock, the 
Bonham Cotton Mill has operated continu- 
ously save for a short period during the de- 
pression when a New York syndicate, owner 
of the mill, went bankrupt. Bonham ard 
Dallas capital purchased the mill at that 
time and it has been operating ever since. 
When the mill began operation, it had 5,- 
000 spindles and 150 looms. Today the mill 
has 17,200 spindles and 426 looms to rank 
as the second largest mill in Texas. 


GREAT FALLS, $. C.—A gala “open house” 
with the Republic Cotton Mills Division, 
J. P. Stevens. & Co., Inc., as hosts to its 


employee families and their friends, was 
held May 17. The event commemorates the 
virtual completion of an estimated two mil- 
lion dollar program of modernization start- 
ed after the three Republic plants were ac- 
quired by J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., in 1946, 
according to J. A. White, general manager 
of the mills. The principal. feature of the 
“open house” was a series of tours through 
the thfee Republic Cotton Mills. Visitors 
were shown the complete manufacturing 
process in the weaving of cotton goods, all 
the way from the opening of the bale of 
raw cotton to the woven goods. During the 
past two years, the Stevens organization has 
installed much new machinery in the Repub- 
lic plants, according to Mr. White, who 
added that the plants have been completely 
modernized in every way. The Republic 
Mills are some of the oldest in central South 
Carolina, the first plant being constructed in 
1910. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C.— Construction has 
recently been started on a new filament ray- 
on weaving plant for Textron Southern, 
Inc., at Williamston. The construction con- 


tract was awarded to Daniel Construction 
Co. of Greenville, $. C.,-and Birmingham, 
Ala. This 16,000 square-foot plant will 
have 960 looms, together with all the re- 


lated warping, winding and slashing equip- 
ment. Refrigerated air conditioning will also 
be installed, as well as fluorescent lighting 
for this totally enclosed plant. 


GUNTERSVILLE, ALA.—Incorporation pa- 
pers were filed late in April for Lakeside 
Mills, Inc., cotton mill at Guntersville. Cap- 
ital, authorized and paid in, was. listed at 
$100,000. George W. Walker is president 
and treasurer; Harold J. Starke, vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Frye, vice-president and general 
manager; Henry Heinbockel, secretary; and 
V. J. Mabrey, assistant secretary and office 
manager. The plant formerly was known as 
the Julia Cade Mills and had 55 cards, 2 
888 spindles, 608 looms and 400 employees. 
The option to buy the mill was taken up re- 
cently by Hesslein & Co., Inc., of New 
York. The New York company also acts as 
selling agent for Julia Cade Mills, Inc., at 


Albertville, Ala., near Guntersville. Before 
November, 1949, when both the Albertville 


and Guntersville mills were sold by M. 
Lowenstein & Son, Inc., of New York to 
J. R. Abney of Anderson, S. C., the two 


mills were known as the §S Saratoga Victory 


Mills. 


HARTWELL, Ga. — The new Textron 
Southern plant at Hartwell, built by Daniel 
Construction Co. of Greenville, S. C. and 
Birmingham, Ala., has recently been com- 
pleted. This new plant, containing 140,000 
square feet, will provide space for the oper- 
ation of 240 Crompton & Knowles box 
looms and an additional 360 Draper looms. 
Textron will employ 550 operatives when 
full production is reached about Sept. 1. 


CoLumBus, GA. — Officials of Muscogee 
Mfg. Co. have announced that a five-story 
addition will be built next to the existing 
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MILL NEWS 


mill building. The contract for the project 
has been let to A. K. Adams of Atlanta. The 
estimated cost was not disclosed. No. pro- 
duction expansion is planned with the addi- 
tion, it is reported. The new structure will 
provide needed space for present operations. 
The firm produces tickings, towels and terry 
products. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C. — Eighty-six em- 
ployees of Virginia Mills, Inc., were award- 
ed pins in recogtiition of length of service 
with the company at the fourth annual pre- 
sentation ceremony and dinner meeting held 
April 21 at the community center. C. Carl 
Pratt, personnel director, presided at the 
dinner meeting and Walter M. Williams, 
executive vice-president, made the presenta- 
tion of the pins. 


EATONTON, Ga.—C. M. Hudson & Sons 
have been awarded a contract to build three 
warehouse buildings and an opening room 
for Imperial Cotton Mill’ The construction 
of the warehouses has already been started. 


Concorp, N. C.—Stockholders of W hite- 


Parks Mills Co. May 1 unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution to dissolve the corpora- 
tion and instructed Harvey W. Moore, sec- 
retary-treasurer and general manager, to 
proceed with liquidation of the mill. 


Da.ias, N. C.—Morowebb Cotton Mills 
Co., which had been closed for several 
weeks while a portion of the machinery in 
the finishing department was being convert- 
ed for knitting production, resumed opera- 
tions May 8 ona two-shift basis. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.— Woonsocket (R. 
I.) Falls Mill May 8 announced plans for 
construction of a $3,500,000 fabrics, plush 
and velour plant here, to be completed by 
the end of this year. The plant, a one-story 
building of brick, concrete and steel con- 
struction, will be approximately 500 by 600 
feet in dimensions. Architect-engineer for 
the project is the McPherson. Co. of Green- 
ville, 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.——Drayton Mills hon- 
ored 163 veteran employees May 19 at the 
firm's fourth annual service award presenta- 
tion and dinner held at the Drayon Com- 
munity Building. Plant Manager G. G. Sim- 


mons acted as master of ceremonies and the 
service awards were presented by Treasurer 


J. T. Wardlaw. 


STANLEY, N. C.——Stanley Mills, Inc., an 
affiliate of J. P. Stevens & Go., Inc., recently 
donated $2,500 to Stanley High School to 
be used for securing additional equipment 
for the new $450,000 high school building 
and for beautification of the school grounds. 


BRISTOL, TENN. — Contract has been let 
for construction of a 25,000 square-foot ad- 
dition to the Bristol Plant of American 


Thread Co. 


Marion, N. C.—Officials of Marion Mfg. 
Co. recently announced plans for renovation 
of the plant's spinning and carding depart- 
ments, at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
The plan calls for purchgase of 50 33-inch 
gauge spinning frames which will replace 
the present filling spinning frames. New 
long draft attachments will be installed on 
the present warp frames. Twenty new cards 
and 48 additional deliveries of drawing will 
be installed in the carding department. De- 
liveries of this equipment are expected to 
begin in July. 


Use 
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American Aniline Building 
New Facility In Charlotte 


Construction of a handsome new building 
providing spacious warehouse facilities, 
general offices, and laboratories for the 
Charlotte, N. C., branch of American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., has been announced by 
G. L. Armour, president of the company, 
from his offices in New York City. The 
plant, located at Hutchison Avenue and Ar- 
mour Drive, in Charlotte, is expected to be 
completed about the middle of June. It. rep- 
resents a great step forward in American 
Aniline’s plans to expand its services to 
textile centers in the South. 

The new building, of modern design, is 
constructed of brick, concrete and steel, and 


will be suitably landscaped. It is being 
erected on a tract of land 160 feet by 310 
feet, leaving room for future expansion to 
the rear. Over-all the new structure contains 
25,000 square feet. The entrance leads into 
a well defined foyer, with general adminis- 
trative offices, managers office, and sales 
office (all air conditioned) leading off the 
foyer. The laboratory is situated in the 
northern section of the building, in order 
that all application’ dye tests may be cor- 
rectly seen in the most desirable light. The 
office flooring will be of asphalt tile, with 
accoustical tile ceilings. The entire building 
will be equipped with the latest type sprink- 
ler system and will have radiant floor heat. 


The warehouse has been so situated that 
shipping and receiving can be accomplished 


vacated. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., well-known manufacturer of soluble silicates, has announced 
the opening of a research laboratory in Primos, Pa., 
company’s laboratories devoted to the search for fundamental knowledge about soluble silicates 
and to the development of new and improved products. 
company which has been located at 121 South Third Street in the Federal Mail Area has been 


a 


2 


near Philadelphia. This is one of the 


The Philadelphia ltaboratery of the 


simultaneously, with a minimum of effort 
and affording easy access to large trailer 
trucks. A pallet delivery system in the ware- 
house will speed up delivery to the custom- 
ers’ waiting trucks. Specially designed ware- 
house sections have been installed for prod- 
ucts requiring special types of storage. 

American Aniline is one of the largest 
suppliers of dyestuffs to the textile indus- 
tries im the United States, with main plant 
facilities at Lock Haven, Pa., from where 
truckload shipments can be made to. the 
Charlotte branch overnight. Trucking facili- 
ties to any point in the South are adequate 
at all times. The enlarged Charlotte quarters 
and additional laboratory space are designed 
to better serve the company’s customers 
throughout the South. 

J. Harvey Orr, long-time resident of 
Charlotte, 1s Southern manager of American 
Aniline, having succeeded A. S. Cooley, 
who retired in 1948 after serving the com- 
any for 24 years. American Aniline has 
operated ofhcé and laboratory facilities in 
Charlotte for the last 20 years. The appli- 
cation laboratory facilities are under the 
direction .of R. H. Nuttall, recognized 
throughout the South as a plant supervisor 
in several leading dyeing, printing and fin- 
ishing plants. In the new laboratories, the 
company will be able to duplicate any 
phase of the dyeing, printing and finishing 
industry, and any other form of textile wet 
processing. 

When the company moves into its new 
quarters in June, many prominent Southern 
textile executives will attend an elaborate 
opening day celebration. In addition to its 
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Charlotte branch, American Aniline main- 
tains warehouse facilities at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for its customers in the Deep South. 


Dillard Paper Co. Acquires 
Macon, Knoxville Branches 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C., an- 
nounces the acquisition of branch houses in 
Macon, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn., accord- 
ing to Randolph Morrissett, president of the 
firm. Both houses were purchased from the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Paper Co, The house at 
Macon has been operating under the title 
of Bibb Paper Co., while the Knoxville 
house has been operating under the name 
of Volunteer State Paper and Box Co. Dil- 
lard Paper Co. has its headquarters in 
Greensboro. The firm was established there 
25 years ago by Stark S. Dillard, who is 
now chairman of the board. Prior to the 
acquisition of the two new branch houses, 
the firm has been operating six houses: 
Greensboro, Charlotte and Wilmington in 
North Carolina; Roanoke, Va., Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., and Greenville, S. C. 

The company will retain all present per- 
sonnel in both new branch houses, accord- 
ing to Mr. Morrissett. Present managers, 
Albert J. Harris in Macon and A. P. Baggett 
in Knoxville, will remain in charge of the 
respective branch houses. 

“Expansion of Dillard Paper Co. into 
Macon and Knoxville €& a testimonial to 
our faith in the continued growth of the 
industrial South,’ according to Mr. Morris- 
sett, who: further stated, “we are glad to 
welcome these new houses into the Dillard 
group.” The houses at Macon and Knox- 
ville will continue to carry all of their pres- 
ent paper and allied products. These prod- 
ucts will be supplemented by other lines of 
paper merchandise for which the Dillard 
Co. serves as distributor, The Dillard sys- 
tem of offering expert assistance in all pa- 
per problems will be extended to the new 
houses. 


Fisher Offers Warp Beam 
Storage, Transfer Truck 


Of interest to mill men responsible for 
materials handling is the announcement of 
Fisher Mfg. Co. of Hartwell, Ga., of a warp 
beam storage and transfer truck, now being 
patented, designed to handle several lengths 
as well as beam head diameters of warp 


beams and so manufactured as to handle two 
beams in one unit or to stack one section 
directly on another. Fisher officials believe 
it (see illustration below) will be of un- 
usual interest to textile mills, especially to 
those who find it necessary to transport full 
warp sections from one plant to another. 

Fisher Mfg. Co. also announces that it 
has arranged with Truitt Mfg. Co. of 
Greensboro, N. C., to manufacture the 
Truitt type of metal roving and filling boxes 
for the textile industry. This arrangement 
was made; Fisher officials state, due to the 
fact that Truitt Mfg. Co. needed additional 
floor space for its expanded stainless steel 
program and because of the mutual regards 
the two companies have for each other. 


Butterworth Named Agent 
For Swiss Machinery Firm 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., manufacturer of textile machin- 
ery, has been appointed agent in this coun- 
try for the Benninger Engineering Co., Ltd., 
of Uzwil, Switzerland. The company will 
handle the Swiss firm's line of textile finish- 
ing machinery. The Benninger firm is the 
largest producer of jigs in Europe. The 
Swiss firm also makes chainless piece goods 
mercerizing machines, automatic Open-width 
dyeing machines, cone dyeing apparatus, 
suction dryers, dye becks, open-width mash- 
ing machines and neutralizing pads. Butter- 
worth also will have available for quick ser- 


vicing, Benninger replacement parts. 


Augusta Chemical Offers 
New Line Of Naphthols 


The production of a new line of stabiliz- 
ed, highly concentrated, ready-to-use stock 
solutions of naphthols for textile dyers and 
printers, to be known as Naf-Sols, is ‘an- 
nounced by the Augusta (Ga.) Chemical 
Co. Patents have been applied for, both for 
the product and the process. The company, 
manufacturers of naphthols, B.O.N. and 
sulphur colors, states that a Naf-Sol for 
every naphthol in the series can be supplied. 


The company reports that the delivered. 


price of the solutions, on solid naphthol 
content basis, is no more than for powdered 
naphthols and that a number of leading 
dyers’ and printers who have already used 
Naf-Sol have found they can produce better, 
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clearer tones while effecting a saving in 
time and cost. 

These innovations in the naphthol field, 
aside from the economical advantages, will 
undoubtedly be significant in regard to con- 
venience and results, according to the man- 
ufacturers of Naf-Sol. They report that their 
solutions eliminate the usual messing with 
alcohol, caustic, wetting agents, and the 
straining necessary when powders are used, 
resulting in a saving of material as well as 
time. It is also claimed that with Naf-Sol 
there is thé elimination of the usual sneez- 
ing, wheezing, eye-tearing and skin rashes 
associated with the use of powders, and that 


the elimination of flocculation, particularly. 


in AS-SW, with its attending annoyance 
and losses, adds to the economy and time- 
saving gained when Naf-Sol AS-SW is used 
in place of naphthol powder. 

Due to the products dependable, uniform 
concentration, and because the solutions are 
devoid of undissolved particles and will not 
precipitate out, the Augusta Chemical Co. 
states that Naf-Sol assures regular, uniform 
results. The company also points out that 
no further preparation is necessary and no 
change in procedure is required after Naf- 
Sol is added to the ‘sprung’ bath to naph- 
tholate in package dyeing, padding or for 
raw stock. The products are shipped in 
standard-sized bung type drums which may 
be stored. | 


Riggs & Lombard Producing 
Stainless Steel Cloth Truck 


Stainless steel cloth trucks for general 
mill use are now being made by Riggs & 
Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass., manufacturer 
of the Fleet Line of wet finishing and dry- 
ing equipment. The trucks are made in va- 
rious sizes, with the 36 by 72 by 28-inch 


.deep proving most popular. Rigidized sides 


and ends provide the needed strength with 
a minimum of weight. The solid type bot- 
tom is high in the center and slopes toward 
both sides. Drainage at the sides insures a 
minimum amount of moisture getting on to 
the wheels. Rod type handles are at either 
end, as well as bottom rubber bumper strips 
for adequate collision protection. The 
under-carriage, which is entirely enclosed 
within the solid stainless steel bottom, is a 
galvanized iron framework. It is equipped 
with two large rubber tread wheels with 
roller bearing and stainless steel guards. 
Swivel-type end wheels have hard rubber 
treads and are equipped with ball bearings. 


Charlotte Firm Represents. 
Bachmann Uxbridge In South 


Ira. L. Grithn & Son, manufacturers’ 
agents of Charlotte, N. C., recently were 
appointed Southern agents for Bachmann 
Uxbridge . Worsted Corp. of Uxbridge, 
Mass. Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp. 
produces the Uxbridge Géntle-Air dryer 
which is designed to dry at a rate of 750 to 
1.250 pounds per hour. Thoroughly. tested 
over five years during which many millions 
of yards of yarn have been procéssed under 
production conditions, the dry box has han- 
dled efficiently many different types of yarn. 
A wide range, including 100 per cent worst- 
ed, 100 per cent cotton, 100 per cent rayon 
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A Better 


Dye House Truck 
with the Channel Bottom Feature 


Excel No. 2400 Stainless Steel Truck 


This fine dye house truck has a valua- 
ble extra feature. Its bottom is chan- 
neled, instead of flat. 


This channeling drains off far more 
liquid than does any ordinary construc- 
tion and it carries it off at the ends. 
This keeps the drainage off the wheels 
and the under-carriage. Channeling 
also. provides considerable’ extra 
strength to carry heavy loads. 


Specifications: 


@ Channeled bottom: For posi- 
tive drainage and extra 
strength 


@ Heavy body: 16 gauge stain- 
less steel to carry heavy wet 
loads 


@ Base: Heavy stainless steel 
angles 
@ Construction: Spot welded or 


riveted. Angle base electrical- 
ly welded. 


@ Finish: Inside of truck is ab- 
solutely smooth, snag- “proof, 
and rust-proof. 


A better truck for dye house 
service. 


Representatives: 


Mr. W. Eurey__... Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey______ Lincolnton, N. C. 
Industrial Suppliers, Inc. 
La Grange, Ga. 
H. E. Linderson 
Box 505, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seabrook Transmission Co. 
Anderson, 8. C€. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


“Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


and blends of all three have been run suc- 
cessfully through the slasher. 


senior and 
(pictured above) started in business May 


The Ira L. Griffins, junior 
22, 1947. Mr. Griffin, Sr., was for 25 years 
Southern manager for Stein, Hall & Co. 
Other concerns represented by the Charlotte 
firm include the Hubinger Co., Keokuk, 
lowa; Colby Co-operative Starch Co., Cari- 
bou, Me.: Duintjer Wilkens Meihuizen & 
Co. of Veendam, Holland; Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Atlantic Gela- 
tin Division of General Foods, Woburn, 
Mass.; and the Read Machinery Division of 
Standard Stoker Co., York, Pa. 


Sims Offers Bulletin On 
Stainless Steel Products 


“Stainless Steel Fabrication” is the title 
of a new eight-page bulletin currently being 
made available to the industry by Sims Metal 
Works of West Point, Ga. Sims has served 
the textile industry of the South since 1928 
and has become known as “‘custom tailors’ 
to Southern industry. The new. bulletin de- 
scribes and illustrates such stainless steel 
specialties for the textile industry as kettles, 
vats, coils, size boxes, slasher cylinders, 
rollers, thread guides, dry cans and linings. 


TEATILE EXHIBIT INTRIGUES WORK. 
ERS—Employee understanding and appre- 
ciation of the important use made of the 
things they preduce is furthered by SKF 
Industries, Inc., with plant displays such 
as this section of a cotton spinning frame 
equipped with ball and roller bearings 
they helped te manufacture. For most 
employees the exhibit was their first 
glimpse of a spinning frame. A pioneer in 
the textile field, the Philadelphia firm was 
the first to equip spinning and twisting 
frames with roller bearing spindle bolsters 
and ball bearing tape tension pulleys. 
Some of the 1,300,000-spindle bolsters 
now on frames have been in operation for 
more than 20 years. 


Sargent Bulletin Féatures 
Preparatory Machinery 


The modern, efficient preparatory machin- 
ery for textiles produced by C. G. Sargent's 
Sons Corp. of Graniteville, Mass., are pic- 
tured and described“in a new bulletin cur- 
rently being distributed by the firm. Pic- 
tured in the new bulletin ‘is machinery for 
yarn handling; scouring, extracting and dry- 
ing; and opening, picking, dusting and 
blending. 


Automatic Testing Machine 
Embodies Many Features 


American Textile Engineering, Inc., Ar- 
lington, N. J., is currently calling the atten- 
tion of the industry to its automatic yarn 
testing and recording machine, the Auto- 
dinamografo, which once started will make 
70 tests from seven different bobbins and 
record each of them. In addition, the firm 
claims, after the machine stops at the com- 
pletion of the 70th test the chart will reveal 
at a glance the average of the breaking 
strength of all 70 tests. 


Company officials state that once the Au- 
todinamografo has been set in motion all 
further operations are performed automati- 
cally without the help of an operator, giving 
the highest possible accuracy, saving many 
hours of time for the same number of tests 
and delivering simultaneously a written doc- 
ument of all 70 tests and their average. The 
machine was shown in operation at the 
Textile Machinery Exhibition at Atlantic 
ee N. J., May 8-12. 


— 


Testing Firm Moves Into 
New Offices In New York 


United States Testing Co., Inc., an- 
nounces the moving of its New York City 
ofices to the McGraw-Hill Building, 330 
West 42nd Street. The new office will be 
managed by Thomas C. Ridgway of the 
company’s service division. The United 
States Testing Co., one of the largest and 
oldest independent commercial testing and 
research organizations, has its main labora- 
tories and offices at Hoboken, N. J., and 
eight other branches throughout the coun- 
try. Its New York office has heretofore been 
located at 1450 Broadway. 


A new business to serve the textile in- 
dustry of Georgia and Alabama has been 
established at West Point, Ga. The concern, 
Charles G. Stover Co., began business in 
April. It will act as manufacturers agent 
for materials and supplies used by the tex- 
tile industry. Charles G. Stover, who will 
operate the business, has been engaged in 
similar business in Georgia and Alabama 
for the past 25 years. 
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Alabama Cotton Group Elects Russell 


Thomas D. Russell, president of Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., was elected president of the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association at the group's 12th annual 
meeting held April 27-29 at Biloxi, Mass. Mr. Russell suc- 
ceeds Paul A. Redmond, Jr., executive vice-president of 
Alabama Mills, Inc., Birmingham, association president the 
past year. Mr. Redmond was elected chairman of the board, 
taking over from Bert G. Stumberg, agent for Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Tallassee, who is completing long years 


_of service as an officer of the association. D. H. Morris, II], 


of Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, was elected vice-president 
of the association; Joe Jennings of West Point Mfg. Co. 
was elected treasurer and Dwight Wilhelm was re-elected 
executive vice-president. 


Redmond Russell 


Addressing the business session, Allen A. Kline, presi- 
dent of‘ the American Farm Bureau Federation, told the 
Alabama cotton manufacturers that there is no such thing as 
a saturation point in the production of American-made goods 


and that the potential demand continues as great today as . 


ever. Almost half of the industrial production of the entire 
world is in America and other nations are beating a path 
to our door, he added. ‘““You have the future of America in 
your hands and America has the future of the world in her 
hands,” he declared. ‘Only in America is American leader- 
ship questioned.” 

In the annual president’s address, Mr. Redmond reported 
on the progress of the association. Through the efforts of the 
association the women’s compensation manual rate has drop- 
ped an.average of six per cent for Alabama employers, Mr. 
Redmond reported. The manual rate for spinning and weav- 
ing mills has dropped from 41 to 32 cents per $100 of the 
total taxable payroll. This compares to rates in other States 
ranging from 48 cents in Georgia to $1.61 in New York. 

This country’s industrial potentialities in time of dan- 
ger were reviewed by Comdr. William T. Greenhalgh, U. S. 
Navy, Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Washington, 
whose topic was ‘Our People—Our Peril—Our Strength.” 
Comdr. Greenhalgh’s address was followed by a talk on the 
functions and operations of the New York Cotton Exchange 
by Allison H. Pell of Pell Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Other speakers heard during the three-day meeting in- 
cluded William H. Randolph, regional manager of A. E. 
Staley Starch Co., Atlanta, Ga., who delivered a message 
from suppliers of the cotton manufacturers industries; J. 
Craig Smith, executive vice-president of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., who reported on the activities of the cotton 
improvement contest committee of which he is chairman, 
D. H. Morris, III, who gave the annual treasurer's report; 
Walter L. Randolph, president of the Alabama Farm Bureau 
Federation, who discussed ‘“The Kind of Alabama We Wani 
to Live In;” and Clayton Rand of Gulfport, Miss., political 
commentator, who addressed the annual banquet. 

Five new directors were elected during the meeting. Di- 
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rectors elected for three years were: Comer Jennings, Cowi- 
kee Mills, Eufaula; Tom Cousins, Dwight Mfg. Co., Gads- 
den, and R. C. Moyer, Linen Thread Co., Anniston. 
Directors elected for one year were: Fred Moore, Florence 
Cotton Mills, and R. E. Wells, Bemis Bag Co., Talladega. 
Members of the board of directors whose terms expire in 
1950 are A. D. Elliott, vice-president, Huntsville Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville; R. C. Forrest, Southern manager, California 
Cotton Mills, Uniontown, and T. P. Roberts, treasurer and 
manager, Adelaide Mills, Anniston. 

Golfing executives of West Point Mfg. Co. almost 
made a clean sweep of the mill men’s division of the 
annual golf tournament that was one of the highlights of 
the 12th.annual meeting. Joe Jennings of West Point walk- 
ed off with low gross and a leg up on the George H. Lanier 
trophy, top prize in the match at the Gulf Hills Course at 
Ocean Springs. Lafayette Lanier, of West Point, winner of 
the cup last year, had low net for the mill men. 

Bob Reardon, of West Point, who tied for low gross last 
year, had second low net this year, with H. M. Clark of 
Avondale Mills and Claude Elrod, Boaz Mills, tying for 
second low gross honors. | 

For the suppliers, Russell Gill of Southern Sizing Co., 
Atlanta won low gross honors, while Ernest Key of Atlanta 
Belting Co. took low net. Lincoln Selman, of Mill & Tex- 
tile Supply, Inc., was runner-up for low gross with second _ 
low net ending in a three-way tie between Herman Jones, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, S. P. Ranier, American Cotton Co-op 
Association, and Comdr. William T. Greenhalgh, U. S. 
Navy. 


No Threat Seen In Foreign Competition 


Members of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, in annual convention at New York City last month, 
were advised to forget foreign competition and to take a 
more active hand in government by Rep. Thurmond Chat- 


ham (D., N. C.), one of the principal speakers at the two- 


day event. Mr. Chatham, who is chairman of the board of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., and a former vice-presi- 
dent and director of the N.A.W.M., told the group: “You 
are never going back to the ‘good old days’ because there 
never were any ‘good old days.’ If we have a prosperous, 
peaceful world, we will prosper.”’ 

Declaring himself as being strongly in favor of the gov- 
ernment’s present foreign policy and the Marshall Plan, Mr. 
Chatham said ‘the Marshall Plan is unique, but it is work- 
ing and will continue to work if our own fifth column does 
not sabotage it.’ He urged the wool manufacturers to for- 
get what is happening in such places as Fall River and 
Lawrence and various states, and begin thinking of what is 
happening in Belgium, France, Italy and the Asiatic nations. 
“We have got to become international-minded,” he added. 

“Forget politics and go out and do some work for your 
government, and I don’t mean contracts,’ Mr, Chatham 
said. ‘Forget ‘tariffs and concessions. Think of your sur- 
vival and preach the advantages of ‘more things for every- 
body.” 

Representative Chatham stated he was ‘‘sick and tired of 
my business friends coming to me and saying that the coun- 
try has gone to hell and they want me to do something. If 
you send a man to Washington to represent you, what he 
does there is your responsibility.” 

He told the wool men to “look around and see why Emil 
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Rieve (head of the C.I.0. Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica) controls so many votes in Congress. I admire Mr. Rieve 
because he sticks to his knitting, and so many of our group 
constantly drop stitches.” 

Mr. Chatham said he had seen ‘very few of you” in 
Washington, although “you are important stockholders in 
the United States of America. I am almost bitter in my 
feelings toward those who criticize so freely and dodge so 
adroitly. . 

“We Kave been blessed beyond belief, and if everything 
doesn't go to suit you, don't blame it on Harry Truman or 


Thurmond Chatham or your own representatives. Take a 


look in the looking glass and see if you can say to me: ‘I've 


done the best I can!’ ”’ 

Mr. Chatham’s remarks were in almost direct contrast to 
those of Arthur Besse, who was re-elected head of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Besse, who was ill, made his remarks by tran- 
scription. He attacked the Administration's spending poli- 
cies, the trade agreements program and the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization, and asked for continued sup- 
port of members in fighting any reduction in duty on wool 
and wool textiles. ‘“We must make our position firm and 
clear,”’ he declared, “the United States cannot afford to dis- 
rupt its own economy in its efforts to ney, the economy of 
others.”’ 

Speaking at a research symposium Dr. Walter J. Ham- 
burger, director of Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., told the group that textile science applied to 
fibers, yarns and fabrics will unlock a vast storehouse of 
still unavailable aids to solution of problems related to both 
products and processes. Other speakers at the research sym- 
posium included Dr, George L. Royer of the application 
research department of Calco Chemical Co., who discussed 
“Application of Microscopy to the Study of Dyeing and 
Finishing of Textiles,’ and Robert D. Robinson, chief 
chemist of Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., who de- 
scribed a method for applying fugitive tints to stock during 
processing to assure evenness, both in subsequent processes 
and in removal. 

At the business session which re-elected Mr. Besse as 
president of the association and Walter Humphreys as sec- 
retary and treasurer, three new vice- “presidents and 14 new 
directors were elected. 

Newly-elected vice-presidents are Col. Millard D. Brown, 
president of Continental Mills, Inc., Philadelphia; Lewis A. 
Hird, treasurer, Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc., New York, and 
John L. Hutcheson, Jr., president, Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman, William 
“Whitman Co., Inc., and Moses Pendleton, president of 
American Woolen Co., were renamed vice-presidents. 

- New directors who will serve for three years are George 
A. Adam, president, Parker, Wilder & Co., New York; 
Henry H. Benedict, president, Henry H. Benedict Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; Eugene Bonte, president, Riverside Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I.; Ralph O. Collins, president, Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co.; James Diephuis, vice-president, Pa- 
cific Mills, New York; Everett L. Kent, president, Kent 
Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa.; J. R. MacColl, vice-presi- 
dent, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Inc., Pawtucket, R. I.; Kenneth 
W. Marriner, president, Francis Willey & Co., Boston; 
Oliver Moses, III, president, Worumbo Mfg. Co., Lisbon 
Falls, Me.; Robert G. Pease, treasurer, Wuskanut Worsted 
Corp., Boston; Leon L. Sylvestre, vice-president, Bonin 
Spinning Co., Woonsocket; Frederic W. Tipper, treasurer, 
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Cascade Woolen Mills, New York; Harold J. Walter, presi- 


dent, Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted Corp., Uxbridge, 
Mass., and Chester A. Wiese, — Broad Brook 
(Conn. ) Co. 


Textile School Deans Elect R. S. Cox 


The Spring conference of the National Council of Tex- 
tile School Deans, recently ended at the Princeton Inn, 
Princeton, N. J., elected Richard S. Cox, dean of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute, as president, and George Walker, 
president of the New Bedford Textile Institute, as vice- 
president. In recognition of his outstanding contributions 
to textile education, both in England and the United States, 
Prof. William E. Morton of Manchester (England) Col- 
lege of Technology, was elected an honorary member of the 
group. 

Reports from the 11 textile schools showed a total enroll- 
ment of daytime students slightly exceeding 4,000 and 
about 1,100 will be graduated this year. The representative 
of each school reported on recent developments and prog- 
ress in his institution. Also, amongst subjects discussed 
were the following: better co-operation with industry in 
order to (a) more fully fit student for industry, (b) attain 
greater interest in school graduates; accreditation; liberal 
arts vs. textile technology; preparation of and sources of 
supply for textile school teachers; personnel services—re- 
sponsibility for student welfare; evaluating services of fac- 
ulty members; and inter-institutional co-operation and co- 
ordination. 

Following a group luncheon at which H. Wickliffe Rose 
of the American Viscose Corp. addressed the group on re- 

search and education, the afternoon was spent at the labora- 
tories of the Textile Research Institute and Textile Founda- 
tion in Princeton. Dr. John Dillon, director of research, 
talked about the variety and number of projects being work- 
ed on at the laboratory and also spoke enthusiastically of 
the Research Fellowship program under which 15 individ- 
uals spend part of their time at Princeton University Grad- 
uate School working for their doctor's degrees and part of 
their time on research projects in the laboratory building of 
the institute and foundation. 

Immediately following the deans’ meeting the board of 
directors of the Textile Foundation met in Washington, 
D. C., for their 21st annual meeting. Present officers, 
Franklin W. Hobbs of Boston, Mass., chairman; Frank D. 
Cheney of Manchester, Conn., ‘treasurer; and Edward T. 
Pickard of Kent, Conn., secretary, were re-elected. Reports 
showing cansiderable progress in the fields of scientific re- 
search, textile education and economic research were sub- 
mitted and approved. 


A.A.T.C.C. Sectional Units Hold Parleys 


Two Southern units of the American Association of Tex- 


~ tile Chemists and Colorists will have annual outings in the 


near future, A. brief summary of. these events, and news 
from the national association, follows: 

Southeastern Section: Plans have been completed for 
the Summer outing, to be held June 9-10 at Radium 
Springs, Ga. The arrangements are in the capable hands of 
Howard McCamy, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. Regis- 
tration will begin Friday noon, and everyone is urged to 
arrive early in order to participate in the many activities 
planned. Entertainment will include golf, bingo, horse- 
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shoes, fishing, trap shooting, swimming, table tennis, bad- 
minton, etc. Prizes will be offered in the golf and horseshoe 
tournaments. Dancing will be held Friday and Saturday 
Special entertainment has been arranged for the 
A dinner and dance will be held on Saturday even- 


nights, 
ladies. 
ing. 
Piedmont Section: 
July 2 at Myrtle Beach, S. C., with headquarters at the 
Ocean Forest Hotel. Reservations should be made direct 
with the Ocean Forest Hotel, members have been notified, 
and the rates are on the American plan, as follows: $24 per 
day for double corner rooms, $22 


back side. Rooms will be held for members until June 4, 
after which time the hotel will be at liberty to accept reser- 
vations from others. Robert H. Smith of High Point (N. 
C.) Chemical Mfg. Co., unit chairman, states that an ex- 
cellent entertainment program has been lined up and urges 
all members to attend. 

Progress in developing a variety of test methods reported 
to the recent quarterly meeting of the research committee 
of the A.A.T.C.C. included a new device for assisting meas- 
urement of snag resistance in hosiery. Among other gains 
noted was close approach to new general wash test and an 
accelerated shrinkage test for wool socks. The meeting was 
presided over by J. Robert Bonnar of General Dyestuff 
Corp., research chief of the association. Reports were heard 
by J. E. Smith of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
association chairman of the subcommittee on snag resistance 
and Joseph Goodavage, chairman of the Philadelphia divi- 
sion of the committee on dimensional changes. 


Latest Report On Rayon Production 


Rayon yarn and staple shipments in April totaled 94,400, - 
000 pounds, 11 per cent below the peak record month of 
March, 1950, according to the Rayon Organon, statistical 
bulletin of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. Lower ship- 
ments in April were due to a fewer number of shipping 
days and the strike in a plant producing high-tenacity viscose 
yarn. Shipments of individual rayon products in April were 
viscosé-+-cupra textile yarn at 24,700,000 pounds, a decline 
of eight per cent compared to March; viscose high-tenacity 
yarn at 22,600,000 pounds, minus 16 per cent; acetate yarn 
at 24,200,000 pounds, minus 11 per cent; and rayon staple 
at 22,900,000 pounds, minus nine per cent. 

For the first four months of 1950, rayon yarn shipments 
showed a healthy improvement compared to the correspond- 
ing period of 1949 when the textile market was depressed. 
Total shipments amounting to 396,900,000 pounds were 39 
per cent ahead in the period. Continuous filament yarn 
totaling 302,100,000 pounds was up 26 per cent; viscose+- 
cupra textile yarn 102,100,000 pounds, plus 42 per cent; 


viscose high-tenacity yarn 98,500,000 pounds, plus eight 


per cent; acetate yarn 101,500,000 pounds, plus 34 per cent; 
viscose staple 59,800,000 pounds, plus 69 per cent; and 
acetate staple 35,000,000 pounds, plus 215 per cent. 
Rayon staple imports in the first quarter of 1950 amount- 
ed to 15,588,000 pounds, or 18 per cent of all staple ship- 
ments for consumption in the domestic market. Rayon staple 
imports, according to the Organon, have closely followed 


the domestic staple shipment pattern in the last several | 
In the third quarter of last year, shipments aver- | 


months. 


aged a low of 244,000 pounds a month but rose to 4,931,- | 
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Will hold its annual outing June 30-. 


per day for double rooms | 
on the ocean side and $20 per day for double rooms on the | 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


A Pod 
crenhttica roducec 


From chemical analysis of raw materials 
to microscopic examination of the fin- 
ished product—the quality of CARTER 
TRAVELERS is scientifically controlled. 


Two trained, experienced metallurgists 
working in a modern, completely equip- 
ped laboratory are playing an important 
part in producing a traveler absolutely 
uniform in weight, temper and shape. 
They are working for you in terms of 
smooth running work, long trouble-free 
performance and less wear on expen- 


sive rings. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


CARTER, 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK. 44 FrRanktin Stazet, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., Spraincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
| HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St.,. TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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000 pounds in February and 6,655,000 pounds in March, 
1950. Principal countries supplying rayon staple to the 
United States during the first quarter of 1950 were the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the Netherlands in that order of importance. Compared 
with the previous two years, principal changes in 1950 were 
the cessation of rayon staple imports from Italy and the 
appearance of Cuba as a supplier of rayon staple to this 
market. A tabulation by the Organon reveals that the 1949 
imports of staple into the United States carried an average 
declared value of 31 cents a pound, compared with an aver- 
age figure of 34 cents in 1948. For the first quarter of 1950, 
the average was 27!/, cents per pound. 

An analysis of first quarter rayon production by the 
Organon shows that the output in that period was 305,700,- 
000 pounds, seven per cent more than was produced in the 
final quarter of 1949 and five per cent more than the pre- 
vious quarterly high of 290,000,000 pounds which was 
chalked up in the fourth quarter of 1948. All principal 
divisions of the industry showed either record or near record 
production figures in the first quarter of this year. An all- 
time high output figure was recorded for rayon filament 
yarn. First quarter production totaled 232,600,000 pounds, 
four per cent more than the previous high record of the 
fourth quarter of 1948. A record was made also for rayon 
staple plus tow, which was produced to the extent of 73,- 
100,000 pounds, six per cent more than the previous peak 
fourth quarter of 1949. 

Total acetate yarn and staple output during the first quar- 
ter of 1950 amounting to 107,300,000 pounds was at an 
all-time high level, surpassing the previous high figure in 
the fourth quarter of 1949 by seven per cent. Similarly, 
viscose-+-cupra rayon output in the first quarter, totaling 
198,400,000 pounds, was at a new peak, exceeding by four 
per cent the previous record established in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1948. 


Wool Research Progress Is Reported 


Forty members and guests of the advisory committee of 
the internationally sponsored Wool Research Project met 
May 3 at the laboratories of Textile Research Institute in 
Princeton, N. J., to discuss the progress of the research on 


foreign and domestic wools and the results of the mill trials 


on these wools conducted by the Forstmann Woolen Co. 
The advisory committee heard a report by Dr. James H: 
Wakelin on recent research results obtained in Princeton on 
both single fibers and on top roving and yarn in the study 
of the differences between foreign and domestic wools in 
connection with the effect of aging or resting of wool 
during industrial processing. 

Dr. Wakelin announced a method of determining effec- 
tive fiber diameters through the use of a vibroscope.: The 
instrument which can be constructed and used with little 
difficulty in the laboratory provides a rapid means of acquir- 
ing data without the laborious use of a microbalance. He 
also announced ‘the successful use of I.B.M. punched-card 
system in analzing and storing research data for future use. 
It was felt that this development would be of particular 
interest to textile firms already in possession of punched-card 
accounting machinery but who have not considered its use 
as a research tool. 

Werner von Bergen of Forstmann Woolen reported to 
the committee on the results of scouring studies on the for- 
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eign and domestic wools and the recent processing of the 
Australian wool into cloth. In this processing study, the 
wool was rested for a predetermined period both in the 
roving and in the yarn in order to compare the characteris- 
tics of the cloth made from these rested wools with the 
cloth which had been woven from wool with no resting or 
aging period in its processing. The Australian fine wool is 
the first of four lots which are to be processed at Forstmann 
Co. in order that a comparison may be made between me- 
dium and domestic wools with the same types of wool ob- 
tained from New Zealand and Australia. 

‘Dr. Harold P. Lundgren of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture at 
Albany, Calif., described the results of some recent studies 
conducted by that department on a new alcohol process for 
wool scouring. This process appears to have considerable 
promise of commercial application to the large batch scour- 
ing of wool. 


Universal Cotton Standards Conference Ends 


A total of 1,055 key boxes of the 1946 universal cotton 
standards were examined and approved by delegates attend- 
ing the ninth Universal Cotton Standards International Con- 
ference held in Washington early this month, the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. The conference, the 
first since 1946, was attended by delegates from ten Euro- 
pean and Asiatic trade organizations and over 30 American 
organizations. In addition to the action on 1946 cotton 
standards, the conference considered various other subjects 
relating to the standardization of cotton. 

Special attention was given by the conference to a recom- 
mendation calling for the establishment of physical. stand- 
ards for spotted and gray cotton. This recommendation, 


which was offered by the European delegation because of 


expressed difficulties experienced by arbitration and appeal 
committees in arriving at a satisfactory interpretation of 
allowances, reads as follows: “In view of the considerable 
quantities of spotted and gray cotton now being shipped to 
Europe, and the wide differences ruling for such cottons, 
this (European) committee requests that action should be 
taken to prepare physical standards representing the present 
descriptive standards for all grades of spotted and gray 
cotton.’’ It was agreed that the United States Department 
of Agriculture would make a survey of next year's cotton 
crop and other pertinent information to determine the feasi- 
bility of carrying out this recommendation. 

Other recommendations included proposals (1) to elimi- 


_ nate the standard for middling fair and to discontinue strict 


good midding as a physical standard and make it descrip- 
tive; and (2) to exclude cotton from irrigated bales in any 
set of standards representing American upland cotton, and 
to establish separate physical standards for irrigated cotton 
in grades good middling, strict middling and middling. 


Avisco Develops Recording Yarn Tensiometer 


The mechanical development branch of the textile re- 
search department of American Viscose Corp., Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has announced development of an instrument, 
which mills may assemble themselves, for the simultaneous 
measuring and recording of yarn tension. The device has 
been used in the course of regular operations at the labora- 
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tory in twisting, cake and cone winding, spooling, warping, 
_quilling and tricot knitting. Avisco officials state it also can 
be applied to yarn tension measurements on slashers and 
looms, adapted for spinning frames and for some fabric 
processing machinery. | 

Called a recording strain gauge tensiometer, it is com- 
posed of standard equipment.which is combined into a 
single machine. Although such equipment may now be 
obtained from a number of manufacturers, officials explain 
that any recording strain gauge will comprise four essential 
parts: (1) a yarn guiding mechanism attached to (2) a 
strain gauge which converts a variable yarn electrical signal 
that is fed through (3) an amplifier to (4) a recording 
meter. 


Committee To Work On Cotton Quality 


Formation of a committee to work toward all problems 
affecting the quality of cotton—including mechanical har- 
vesting, ginning, and spinning practices—-was asked for in 
a recommendation of a group of cotton producers, ginners, 
spinners and shippers which met in Memphis April 21, 
First objective of the proposed committee, the group voted, 
‘would be to arrange a large-scale controlled commercial test 
to determine the effect of various cotton ginning practices 
on cotton qualities. Work of the committee would be co- 
ordinated through the Cotton Council. 

The National Cotton Ginners Association, American Cot- 
ton Shippers Association, and American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Institute had representatives at the meeting which was 
arranged by the National Cotton Council for the purpose 
of discussing the effect of modern gin machinery on the 
spinning qualities of cotton. Representatives of the U.S. 
D.A. cotton ginning laboratory, the U.S.D.A. fiber testing 
laboratory and regional ginning specialists and cotton breed- 
ers attended the session. Spinners at the meeting said cotton 
qualities are deteriorating because of ginning practices and 
exhibited finished goods spun and woven or knitted from 
cottons ginned on old and new type gins. 

Workers from the cotton ginning laboratories explained 
that modern gin machinery, properly operated, does: not 
damage cotton but that excessive speed, overfeeding and too 
much heat injure cotton qualities. Equipment, such as lint 
cleaners—added to gins to remove excessive trash due to 
rough harvesting practices—does not injure cotton lint if it 
is operated right, ginners contended. They explained that 
ginner organizations and other agencies are conducting edu- 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


Plans and designs for all types 
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cational programs to bring about more efficient operation of 
gin machinery. The group agreed that thorough commercial 
tests, controlled from the field to the final mill process, 
would be the best means of finding out just where damage 
to cotton occurs. 


Orlon Fabrics Shown By Burlington 


Fabrics possessing qualities and characteristics never 
before achieved in textiles, which show promise of revolu- 
tionizing many sections of the men’s and women’s apparel 
trades as well as the home decorating and industrial fields, 
were introduced in New York City April 25. Burlington 
Mills Corp., the largest producer of fabrics made from 
man-made yarns and fibers, showed for the first time a wide 
variety of fabrics and products for numerous end-uses made 
from Du Pont’s new orlon acrylic fiber, a high-strength 
yarn manufactured from polyacrylonitrile. Du Pont Co. 
has been doing research on the new fiber for the pasi 
several years, and will place it in commercial production 
the latter part of this year. 


Robert L. Huffines, Burlington's merchandising head, 


in Opening to the press a colorful presentation of fabrics 
and garments made of orlon alone as well as combined 
with other fibers, said that “this new man-made fiber is 
one of the most significant textile developments in the 
past ten years, because it possesses such highlighting char- 
acteristics as washability, quick drying,. wrinkle resistance, 
strength, resistance to sunlight and atmospheric gases, and 
an entirely new hand.” The research and development work 
done by Burlington on experimental qualities of orlon yarn 
point to an exciting future, for it can be used in many phases 
of the apparel, home decorating, and industrial fields, Mr. 
Huffines said. “It will supplement existing man-made fibers 
and yarns, and expand the already growing market for 
fabrics made of such yarns and fibers. It probably will find 
its biggest use in fields now largely dominated by natural 


fiber fabrics.” 


Foundation Gives $275,000 To T.R.I. 


Directors of the Textilé Foundation, at their annual 
meeting April 19 in Washington, D. C., adopted resolutions 
(1) appropriating the sum of not less than $275,000 to the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., for specified research to be 
paid at such times and under such terms and conditions as 
shall be agreed to between the officers of the Textile Re- 
search Institute and the chairman and treasurer of the Tex- 
tile Foundation, (2) that as soon as practicable in the year 
1950 the chairman, treasurer and secretary take steps to 
bring about the formal termination of the Textile Founda- 
tion, and (3) that the offer of the foundation's advisory 
committee for scientific research to serve the Textile Re- 
search Institute in an advisory capacity in order to see that 
the research ideals and objectives of the foundation are 
advanced be accepted with deep appreciation. | 

At a luncheon ceremony, Franklin W. Hobbs, chairman 
of the Textile Foundation, formalized the action, which was 


acknowledged by A. G. Ashcroft, president of the institute. 


Mr. Hobbs declared that the advisory committee for scien- 
tific research of the Textile Foundation had passed the above 
resolution and that the foundation's other distinguished 
scientific advisors, Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
director of the Corp. of Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Dr. R. E. Doherty, president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Edward U. Condon, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards; Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, former 
director of the National Bureau of Standards; and Dean 
Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton University have enthusiastt- 
cally endorsed this action. 


New Cleaning Device For Cotton 


The U. $: Department of Agriculture announces that the 
Batelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, acting as a 
contractor for the department under the authority of the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946, has developed a new 
device and process for remdving trash and other foreign 
matter from seed cotton. The inventor, Dr. David G. Black 
of the. institute staff, has assigned his patent rights to the 
department, which is now m aking application for a patent 
covering the device. 

The device consists of two concentric cylinders (one 
within the other). The cotton to be cleaned passes through 
the annular or ring-shaped space between the cylinders. 


in the cleaning operation, air from a number of smal! pres- 


sure jets entering through the outside cylinder blasts any 
foreign material from the locks of cotton, which are held by 
their own inertia, until they begin to whirl. This process is 
repeated again and again. The dislodged trash is then 
skimmed off through the offset slot openings or skimmer 
lips. 

This research was undertaken because of the increased 
trash content of seed cotton resulting from mechanical har- 
vesting. This has complicated the ginning process and has 
been a major handicap to increased. use of mechanical pick- 

ts. The practical application of the new process will be an 

important step toward solving the trash removal problem. 
The U. S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Miss., 
will have responsibility for translating these new principles 
into effective use when the principles and related factors of 
design have been completed and fully verified by the Batelle 
Memorial Institute. 


Textile History To Be Published 


Fifty years of progress will be presented in Textiles On 
The March, an educational history to be published in No- . 
vember. This history, comprising many stories of individual 
company histories in the textile industry, is being sponsored 
by prominent textile trade association executives on behalf 
of the Textile Research Institute, Inc., it was announced re- 
cently by A. G. Ashcroft, institute president and director 
of research and development for Alexander Smith & Sons 


‘Carpet Co. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, president of Iselin-Jefferson Co., 
cotton goods merchants of New York, has accepted chair- 
manship of the sponsoring group which consists of the fol- 
lowing: W. Ray Bell, president, Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York; Irene Blunt, secretary, 
National Federation of Textiles; Roy Cheney, president, Un- 
derwear Institute; Earl Constantine, president, National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers; W. P. Fickett, presi- 
dent, Textile Fabrics Association; Russell T. Fisher, presi- 
dent, National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; James 


L. Fri, president, Upholstery and Drapery Fabric Manufac- 
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turers Association; Robert Jackson, executive vice-president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute; Alice C. Moore, 
president, National Association of Finishers of Textile Fab- 
rics; Matthew O’Brien, secretary, Rayon Yarn Producers; 
and M. A. Watson, president, Carpet Institute, Inc. 

The Textile Research Institute, Inc 


industry to participate by each telling the part their com- 
pany has contributed to the progress made by the industry 
during the first half of the current century. Mr. 
in announcing the publication of Textiles On The March 
said several hundred leading textile firms were expected to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to tell the story of their 
progress to the American public. Both older and newer 
companies have an equally interesting story to tell about 
how they began, pioneered new fields, opened up new op- 
portunities, brought new products and services to millions 
of Americans. 

The plan for the publication, Textiles On The March, 
was developed by the institute's 21st annual meeting com- 
mittee of which Ephraim Freedman, director of Macy's 
bureau of standards, is chairman. Final plans for the pub- 
lication have been completed and D. B. MacMaster has re- 
signed as institute secretary to direct the promotion and its 
publication. 


Cotton Mechanization Conference Slated 


The fourth annual Beltwide Cotton Mechanization Con- 
ference will be held at Greenville and Stonewall, Miss., July 
13-15. Convention headquarters will be at the Hotel Green- 
ville in Greenville. All of the first day's sessions will take 
place in Greenville. On the second day of the meeting field 
demonstrations and tours will take place at the Delta Branch 
Experiment Station, located about five miles east of Green- 
ville. 


Edgar L. Schlesinger, of United Merchants and Manu- 
facturers, Inc., New York City, told a senior class seminar 
at Philadelphia Textile Institute recently that graduates 
should enter the converting field by first doing clerical work. 
Then graduates should learn how to check returned goods 
for finished quality, shrinkage and color match. Graduates 
also should learn how to route gray goods through to the 
finishing process. Training in textile schools is good back- 
ground for careers in the converting industry, he told 60 
students and members of the faculty. 
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BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 
Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYEIELD-STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 
Plant and Office 


1314 West Second Ave. _ Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E..FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


® Henry G. Elrod 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


534 S. Main St. Phone 3-4076 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, WN. C. - Phone 2-5111 
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March Cotton Cloth Exports Summarized 


United States exports of cotton cloth in. March totaled 
49,266,000 square yards, an increase of 14,296,000 yards 
over the February exports, but 44,259,000 yards less than 
foreign shipments made in March of 1949, the Office of 
International Trade, U. S$. Department of Commerce, has 
reported. Total U. S. exports of cotton cloth for the first 
three months of 1950 amounted to 120,740,000 square 
yards, or a decline of 57.5 per cent below exports made 
during the corresponding period in 1949, an analysis of 
Bureau of the Census statistics indicates.’ 

Increased exports in March over those made in February 
resulted principally from larger shipments to Canada, Cuba, 
the Philippine Republic, and Indonesia. Sizeable increases 
in exports during the first quarter of this year, as compared 
with shipments during the same period in 1949, occurred 
only in shipments to Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Nicara- 
gua, and Haiti. Exports to most all other countries dropped 
during the first quarter of this year, with particularly heavy 
losses shown for Iran, Canada, the Philippine Republic, In- 
donesia, Thailand, and British Malaya. Combined exports 
to the United Kingdom, Ceylon, Ethiopa, and Pakistan, 
amounted to only 69,000 yards for the first quarter of this 
year, as compared with 28,000,000 yards for the same period 
in 1949, 


Carded Cotton Sales Yarn Output Down 


Statistics released by the Carded Yarn Association re- 
cently provide evidence that individual carded cotton sales 
yarn spinners have found it expedient to co-ordinate their 
production with major fluctuations in the demand for their 
products, an analysis of comparative figures by the Textile 
Information Service discloses. 

Latest compilation of the Carded Yarn Association for 
the week ended April 29 included reports from about 87 
per cent of the association's membership covering 1.4 mil- 
lion operating spindles. Comparison was made with a simi- 
lar compilation for the week ended Feb. 18 and afforded a 
representative indication of the most recent trend in this 
important segment of the textile industry, the information 
service reports. 

Clearly defining the trend was the fact that the weekly 
production rate, as evidenced by the association's figure, had 
dropped 14.2 per cent in the ten-week period from Feb. 18 
to April 29. A comparison of unfilled orders on the books 
showed the drop in production paralleled a tightening in 
the spinners’ “‘sold-ahead” position that occurred during 
the same period. 

Backlog of unfilled orders on April 29 was equal to 6.67 
weeks’ production and amounted to 4.81 times the actual 
stocks of yarn in inventories on that date. This compares 
with Feb. 18 unfilled orders equal to eight weeks’ produc- 
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tion and amounting to 11.11 times the stocks on hand. 
Unfilled orders for the week ended April 29, 1950, the 
service noted, were 132 per cent greater on an actual pound- 
age basis than the backlog of unfilled orders on the books 
on April 30 last year. For the comparable week in 1949 
unfilled orders were equal to 4.16 weeks’ production and 
were only 1.87 times the stocks on hand at end of April a 
year ago. 

Stocks in inventories, of all types of yarns, for the ten- 
week period increased from 72.2 per cent of one week's 
output to 140.4 per cent of a single week's production. 
Stocks of yarn in inventories for the week ended April 30 
last year were equal to 2.22 weeks’ production at the then 
prevailing rate. 

Comparative figures for the two weeks also revealed a 
substantial improvement in the indicated ratio of sales to 
production while weekly shipments of reporting association 
members continued in good balance with the production 
that included yarn being made for future delivery against 
unfilled orders, the Textile Information Service reported. 
Indicated ratio of shipments to production rose to 98.4 per 
cent as compared with a 95.1 per cent ratio which prevailed 
ten weeks previously, - 


Comparative production figures analyzed by the informa- 
tion service also reflected the variance in demand. for dif- 


ferent types of yarn that occurs periodically and accentuates 
the need for resilience of productive facilities as an impor- 
tant responsibility of sales yarn producers. Of the total 
production for the week ended April 29, 27.9 per cent con- 
sisted of knitting yarn, 53.1 per cent weaving yarn, and 19.0 
per cent all others. Comparative figures for the week ended 
Feb. 18 were 31.7 per cent, 50.8 per cent, and 17.5 per cent, 
respectively, 

A slight improvement in demand, particularly from the 
knitting trade, was evident in the first weeks of May, the 
information service reported. With supplies in users’ hands 
reportedly at low level and spinners’ inventories equal to 
only a little more than one week's production, concern is 
felt in some quarters that volume replenishment of depleted 
stocks to meet immediate consumer requirements could find 
supplies of particular types limited, especially where pro- 
duction facilities had been shifted. 


The National Cotton Council will hold its 13th annual 
meeting at the Hotel Buena Vista in Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 22- 
24, 1951, Harold A. Young, council president, has an- 
nounced. The meeting, which annually attracts more than 
1,000 leaders of the cotton and allied industries, will be 
preceded by two full days of committee sessions, the council 
leader said. 
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WHORLS 


Band and tape drive 


@ Precision made 

@ Made to specifications 
* 


Guaranteed 


e Retopped by electric butt welding or 
tops built up with chrome and re- 
ground to size 


@ Pointed, polished, straightened — as 
good as new 


@ All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


Investigate the advantages of Southern WHORLS and 
SPINDLE repairs. Write, wire or phone for full 
information. 


50th ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE 
TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SPINDLE G FLYER CO. 
W. FIRST STREET 
PHONE 2-1329 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


MACHINERY IN STOCK 


2—Saco-Lowell Twisters, 5” 
each, motor driven. 


gauge, 


” ring, tape drive, 150 spindles 


4—Rx4 H & B Slubbers, 5 roll high draft, 156 spindles each. 


ik—40” H & B Cards, 100/110 wire. 


§6—Whitin Ribbon Lap machines, 6 delivery each, 1929 model. 
$—Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames, 3” gauge, 225 spindles each, band 


drive. 


Partial Listing—Let Us Know Your Needs 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Phone 4-2403 


Warehouse: Wilkinson Bivd. 
Behind Barbeque Lodge 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGER for Southern mill. mak- 
ing slide fastener cord. Must be thor- 
oughly familiar with Brownell Cable 
Twisters. Thread mill manager will 
be considered. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND 
SERVICE, INC. 
294 Washington St., Boston 8; Mass. 


FOR SALE 
Pinking and Sample-Cutting 
Machines 


All Sizes—Hand and 
Power 


CHANDLER MEG. CO. 


Cor. West and Cambridge Sts. 
Ayer, Mass 


ECONOMY 
ROLLER GLUE 


Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Exclusive Agent 
for the entire 
South. 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER BELTING 
LOOM STRAPPING 


Telephone 3-8911 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FOR SALE 


One Tolhurst 42” Extractor, Serial No 
6297, R.P.M:. 850, with G. E. Motor, 7% 
P. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO. 
Greenville, S. C 


POSITION WANTED 


As superintendent or engineer by Georgia 
Tech textile graduate. 30 years old with 10 
years experience—2 years as textile consul- 
tant and 2'> years as engireer and assistant 
general manager of two print cloth mills. 


Reply to ‘‘Engineer,.’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


@ If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 
a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 
Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. 


e@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 
Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


ing business contacts. 


When in Charlotte 
use our service 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryon Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


LOOM 


P. O. Box 


SPECT 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED as superintendent medium 


weaving or equivalent yarn mill. Several years as 
superintendent in charge. Carded yarns: cam 
weaves; now employed. Information to interested 
parties. Write “‘G. V.,"" care Textile Bulletin, P. 
O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED-—Overseer Spinning or Assist- 


aat Superintendent. Middle sege man with ‘20 

years of experience. Can furnish the very best of 

references and can report for duty with reasonable 

notice to present employer. Address ““Experience,”’ 

care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 


Wanted—Position as superintendent of CP or KP 


Yarns. Can handle either one. Best of references 
Can grade cotton also and look after office and cost 
department. Can come on short notice. Address 
“H. J.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N.C 


= 


WANTED—Job as Production or Layout Man. Ex- 


perienced in following sets through mill. Can lay 
out looms and other machinery to take care of 
orders. Especially valuable in mill manufacturing 
several widths and styles of cloth. Can analyze 
and reproduce samples. Address ‘‘Valuable,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $3. per inch for bordered insertions; 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


- Just Published 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $8.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di- 
visions of the textile industry the most 
eflective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. 


Order from: 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Skis 


Publication 
The KNITTER 

and other 
CLAHK PUBLICATIONS 


are Produced in Uur Plant 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MILL FORMS AND NUMBER 
AMONG OUR CLIENTS MANY OF THE BEST  , 
KNOWN TEXTILE MILLS IN THE SOUTH 


Washburn Printing Uo. 


Ww 


SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 


Or will consider position as overseer ol 
carding and spinning in good sized mill. 18 
years as overseer; 10 years on spun rayon 
and blends, all counts of yarn. Now employ- 
ed but desire change. 


Address “‘R. G.,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A-l| CARDER desires change at once. Mid- 
die age. 25 years’ experience with one of 
the large Southern mills. Experienced on 
all types cotton and spun rayon. Can give 
best of references. 


Address *“‘D. H. P.,’’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
l—~Tolhurst 48" . Extractor, 550-volt.. Pur- 
chased new 1942. Used very little. 


GRANITEVILLE COMPANY 
Graniteville, S. C. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Textile Mill Building. Three-story brick, 
36,000 sq. ft. Only factory building in 
county seat. Western North Carolina, about 
20 miles from Asheville. Sprinkler system, 
boiler, plenty of electricity. Labor excellent 
and plentiful. 


Write M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Cotton Stocker, Lewis & Shepard, 2,000 
pounds capacity, three phase, 220 volts, 
Type C B R. Very good condition. 


WAYNE BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 


change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 


reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 


HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK - - - -------- 


Ss Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for 
__three years at $3.00. 


(Check) 


‘NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- 
quired in the processing of a new subscription 
before copies begin to reach you; please be 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 


POSITION 


= One year at $1.50 or 


FIRM 


ADDRES 


_SEND BILL. 


Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


patient. ) 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


cervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2601 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices: 2840 Archer Ave., 
Div.: W. S. Huss, Mgr., 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Station ‘‘A,’’ Box 172, Atlanta, 
Ga. Special Reprs.: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave... S.W., Station ‘‘A,’’ Box 
172. Atlanta. Ga.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station ‘‘A,"’ Box 172, 
Atlanta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: E. J. Nickerson, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Station 
“A.” Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: G. R. Easley, P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.; 
M. M. Brown. P. O. Box 205. Charlotte, N. C.: S. F. Woodley, P. O. Box 2948, 
Greensboro, N C.:; R. D. Vilas, 136 N. Crest Road, Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. C. 
Camp. 2915 Chamberlayne Ave.; Richmond, Va.; D. C. Jorgensen, P. O. Box 
516. Macon, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. Box 2463, Orlando, Fla. New Orleans 
District: J. C. Brill, Mgr., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales 
Reprs.: J. R. LeMaster. 860 St: Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. E. 
Drewry. P. O. Box 2426, Memphis, Tenn.; N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Hous- 
ton. Tex.: J W. McLeod. 4716 St. Johns Drive, Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Cc. J. Bruneel. Dist. Mgr., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md.: 
J. E. Tyler. Sales Repr., 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H White. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Oliver, 405 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte, N. C., 
Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div.; 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 

son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Reprs.: John D. 
‘Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, R. S. Meede, Q@. M. Rhodes, Charlotte O_.ce; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228. South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro; N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., office, P. O. 
Box 4817, Atlanta, Ga.: A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, 
Ala.: T. O. McDonald, office, P. O. Box 592, New Orleans, La 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry EK. Kelly, Mer. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Megr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Fal) River, Mass. Sou. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S. C., A. BE. Johnson, Jr., Megr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshal) St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
C. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. KE. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fila.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 7646. 


SBIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elisabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megrs.: Willard &. 
Smith, Charlotte. N. C.;: Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte; N. C. Reprs.: John Fer- 
guson, LaGrange, Ga 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec... Edward Jacobs Bullard. Pres.. and C. W. Cain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: 8. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L. L. Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Drive. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 399 Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart, W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann. Lawrence Newman, C. V. 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill. G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. 
Maddux, D. L. Fielden, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Enoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain. 3526 Clif! Rd., Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Pourth Ave.. Pittsburgh. Pa. Sou. 
& Co... Inc. 2625 Sixth Ave., South. Birmingham 5, Ala.: 
Co.. Inc., 314 Wilder Bldg., Charictte 2, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St.. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro. N. C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER OO., Uastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 
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Chicago 8, Ill. Sou. 


Carlton E. 
and Joseph Bowler, Jr., 50 


Sou. Office, 


J. W. Eshelman & 


Greenville, S. C. 


Offices: J. W. Eshelman 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL SERVICE (Hertz System), 411 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. 
Reprs.: J. J. Mills, 223 Commer Ave.. 
Pindeil, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich “eo Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Megr.., 
Inc. (Corn Refining Div.), 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., 
Walnut 8998; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.;: J. Frank Rogers, 900 Woodside Bldg., Phone 2-8022, 
Greenville, 8. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S: C.; Atlanta Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2:Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen 
Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 


Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Greenville, 5. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 


Clinton Foods 
Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. 


points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 
CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 2416, Gastonia, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. ‘Woodward, Tel. 2-7131; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., 
714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Charlotte 5, N. C., F. A. Miller. Jr.: 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., 
12, La., P. C. Hutchison, Mer.: 
Roundy, 


DANIELS, INC., C. R., 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office: 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets, Hampers. 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins, and other canvas products. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.: Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I.. U. 8. A. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, 
Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: E. L. Howell, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.; Kenneth EK. Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 5S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
G. Tanner, 1549 Marisnns St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; EK. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368, 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, 515 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Pla.; E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr., Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.: Greenville. 
S. C.; Roanoke, Va.:; Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. C., A. A. (Red) 
Brame, Sales Mgr. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 
G. E. Hunt, Megr.: 2014 Stratford Ave., 
1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex., E. K. 
Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green, Mgr.: 
T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 
625 Park Lake Avenue, Orlando, Fla., W. T. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE ©CO., Bristol, 


R. I. Sou. Reprs.: R. EB. L. 
Holt, Jr., and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, 


Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Davis, 


Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus. Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: L. G. Strickland, R. 
F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; George BE. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlew, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedsie, Mass. Rhede Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 8.W. W. M. Mitchell. 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston. Mass. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


INC., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del. Sou, District: 427 W. Fourth St.'; Charlotte 2. N. C. 
R. D. Sloan, Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer., 


Technical; J. V. Killheffer, Laboratory Mgr.; W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr. 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr., Dr. 1. F. Chambers. J. T. 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth. N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.: T. R. Johnson. P. O. am 876, 
Greenville, 8. C.; J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Dade 
St.. N.E.. Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
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718 QUEENS ROAD 


Measures 
Loom and Front 
Roll Speeds 
TO EXACT PICK! 


@ Here is a specialized 
Metron Tachometer for in- 
stant, accurate readings of tex- 
tile loom and front roll speeds. 


Full scale from 110 to 210 RPM... Measures to exact 
pick... No pointer vibration... 
. Long-life, simple electric operation. Furnished 
complete with carrying case. Write or call for full 
data on Metron Textile Tachometer, Type 25C. 
Other Metron Tachometers in single- or 
multiple-range hand types; fixed types with —_ 


or multiple heads. 


No oiling required 


LANDIS 


CHARLOTTE 4, WN. C. 


Shown here is. the 
Two-Cylinder CMC 
machine. Con be 
made in from one 
to five cylinders. 


but never Equalled 


Several years ago the C M C Waste 
Machine introduced several patented 
features which made it the most out- 
standing waste machine in America. 
Several of these features have since been 
imitated but the C M C is still unmatch- 
ed for safety, durability and efficiency. 
The C M C was the first to eliminate 
fire hazards by doing away with the 
need for suction fans and dust pits. In 
this it is still unexcelled. 


By scientific control of air pressure and 
the consequent elimination of blow- 


waste 


machine 
All 


back, the C M C reduced fiber damage 
to a percentage which has not yet been 
equalled by other equipment. : 
In heavy construction, balanced parts, 
and quick adjustments for processing 
different length staples or synthetics, 
the C M C is in a class by itself. 


See for yourself what the C M C will do 
for you. Send us samples of your waste 
and we will process them and return 
them for your inspection. Our engineers 
are available for consultation. 


Direct Factory Representatives for all Types of Pin Lagging including 


Morris Field 
Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


Parts Waste Machine, Shoddy Picker, Carding Beater 
CAROLINA MACHINERY CO. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. S. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Knoxville, Tenn., M. 
S. Morrison, Jr.; Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens; Memphis, Tenn., J. A. Ver- 
hage. 


EATON & BELL, 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS O©O., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 2437 Lucena 5St., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 
Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2201 Cedar Springs, Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 ped Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; S. R. and V. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 
FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass.. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second 8t., 
Gastonia, N. CO. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL C©O., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atianta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
WN. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; BE. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. 

bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. ©. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., aa Pa. Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C.; <o 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; ‘a. “yg King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.: 8S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERBCAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815° The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., W. E. Conlon, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia. N .C., Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., ©. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead Bt., 
‘Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock 8st. 
Pickens, 8. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151: G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; ©. L. 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. BE. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620;: J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlant+, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. D. Brown, 8236 
W. Morehead 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.; 753 Munsey Bidg., 


Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. &.W., Atlanta, Ga. J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 5S. 
Linwood 8t., Gestonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, Agent; Southwestern Repr., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., Austin, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., 80 Bank St., Newark 2, N. J. Sou. Sales 
Mer.. J. G. Howdon, 2005 N. 24th St., Birmingham, Ala., Phone 3-7022; Dist. 
Sales Mgr., A. D. Wade, 1825 N. Independence Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 
2-6035. Sou. Reprs.. William Schwartz, 404 Holmes Circle, Memphis, Telnn.; 
Harry D. Pones, 738 S. Cooper, Memphis, Tenn.; Frank M. Greco, 147 Florida 
Ave., Portsmouth, Va.; C. K. Chittenden, 1923 Club Raod, Charlotte, N. C.; 
G. F. Penny, 913 Green St., Durham, N. C., Phone X-1138; H. B. Hill, 2904 
Manatee Ave., W., Bradenton, Fla., Phone 2-6441: J. H. Harkness, 513 Mc- 
Donough St. E., Savannah, Ga., Phone 2-2835; Industrial Electronics Corp., 68 
Peachtree St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Phone Cypress 4646. 


IDEAL MACHINE O©0O., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Eincaid, Mgr. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., E. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. O. Box 3006, South Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V.-Pres. and Gen. Megr., both of Charlotte, 
N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; L. L. 
Proneberger, Jr., 307 Elmwood Dr., ee N. ©.: Ralph M. Briges, Jr., 
Lofton Rd., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Frank W Beaver, Concord, N. 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonis, 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. EB. Lucas Associates, 


Inc., 117 E. Third 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou 


Reprs.: C..C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala.: James C. Jacobs, 406 Howard-Aden Apts., Cleve- 
land 8t.. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KIMMEL MACHINSRY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway. 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Phone 2753, Griffin, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. O. 
Ibach, Charlotte, N. C 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER ©O., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. ©. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & O©0., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J. Faetory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gedsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mehy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Oharlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cemeron & Barkley Co., Chariles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
‘gomery & Orawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter: Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Balt & Sup. Oo., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Oo., 
Johnson City; Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


vile; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond, 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
Porbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10, O. Sou. Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamilco Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; W. P. 
Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
s. 


Charles R. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr. 
Box 1361, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & O©O., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


: Walter 8. 
: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 


MERROW MAOCOHENE CO., THE, 8&8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


, 1812 Main Bt., 
(including Canada) ©. E. 
European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta 8t., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. 


-MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. ©. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; C. J. Dulin and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga.; W. H. Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bldg., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
Jr., 408 Cotton Exchange Bldg., New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. 
Franklin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine S8t., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. ©. Gen. Mer., L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K. 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, 
High Point, N. O.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, 8. C.; 
W. Harry King, P. O Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


: Ohar- 
Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., 
Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St.. 
L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carroll A. Camp- 
bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 
Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jas. A. 
Sorrelis, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.;: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


New York 17, N. Y. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls 


NORCROSS CORP., 


247 Newtonville Ave., Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 
NORLANDER-YOUNG MAOHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 


Road, Gastonia, N. 
PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSelle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: OC. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, & 


PARKS-CRAMER O©O., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. O. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., 11942 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Seles Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: ©. T. 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon; Jr., 902 Mont 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, & C.; IT H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. O.: W. R. 


Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 
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New Seamless Knit Covers For Rolls 


If you’re still using old-type covering on 
your front card stripping rolls, frequent 
replacements are costing you money. For === six 
economy—the lasting quality of our pat- 
ented roller covers (some have been run- 
ning more than three years) means real 
savings for you. Knit of Rayon and fine 
combed cotton yarns—easy to strip—no 
seams or frayed ends. To order, send 
your spare rollers. We repair, cover, and 
return them, express paid. We also make ~ 
Knit-Tubing—and custom knitting for 
tubing—ask for prices. 
Manufacturers of 
STAR BRAND * ROLLER VARNISH 


THE TEXTILE LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1396 Phone 5-2791 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


he GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


SAVE POWER 


| INCREASE YARN © 


Tests show Southern Tape 
to be Superior 


@ No Stretch 

@ Less Slippage 
@ Increased Spindle Speed 


Here s Why Southern 
@ Better Packaging Spindle Tapes are Superior 


* More Yarn per Dott Southern Spindle Tape is impregnated by a process that gives 
30% more strength—resistance to fatigue, moisture, and oil— 
Address inquiries to and allows it to be made thinner than other tapes. This thin- 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr. & Associates ner tape hugs the spindle whorl, thereby increasing spindle 


Sales Agents for Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, speed... giving more even twist and greater yarn output. 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 


Georgia, 
P.0.Box 1474 217 Jefferson Bidg. Greensboro, N.C. Southern Weaving Company is the exclusive manufacturer of thin spin- 
Phones 5438, 5681 | dle tapes (thickness less than .037'’) under*U. S. Patent No. 2179655. 


Miller 
SOUTHERN WEAVING CO., GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. 


— 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; Richard D. 
Greenway, 1356 Harding Place, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: South- 
ern States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; P. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States Chemical Co., Greenville, 58. 
C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. ©.; Taylor Salt & Chemical Co.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE OO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


. PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory. Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John EKlinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth &t.. S.W., Atianta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.:- J. Warren. Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex.;: Stuart T. Storey, 1224 
Fullilove Drive, Bossier City, La. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. (Ready to serve 
you.) 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon st., Charlotte. N. ©. Seu. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill salad Go., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL OO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.; H. M. Walsh, 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher S. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.; 101 Marietta 
St.: Miles A..Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Wood- 
side Bldg.: Chas. 8. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam S8t., New York 13; N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mgr. 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. S. An- 
derson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.: F. E. 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & ©O., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, BE. A. Scott, A. Pate. Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 8t., 
Dallas, Tex.: Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8. C 


SILVER KING FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 
Ga,., Ala. and Tenn, Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham 8t., Columbus, Ga.; 
8. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.. 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
FPla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.;: W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 5. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H. H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, Pia. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen, Branch Mgr. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pla. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 
Ave., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS O©O., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices 
lanta, Ga.. Tel. WAlnut 722). 


‘Sonn H. Foard, Box 574, New- 


Irving J. Royce, 


Pres. Va. 
718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.; 


700 Murphy 


and. Factory, 
Ingram Dickinson, 


236 Forsyth 


Gen. Mer.. 158 W. Wesley 


Rd.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405 Reprs:: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 
Dodson Dr., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMherst 1142: Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 
Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. 
Smith, 2526 Delwood Dr.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: 
John H. Riley 3015 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason 
H. Blandford, 713 8S. Neil St.. Gastonia N. C., Tel. 5-1594. N. E. Repr.:. Chas. 


K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


- SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
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Tenn.: C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 


S.W., At- . 


tles, s division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J: Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.; Sou. Reprs.: 
W. N. Dulaney, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; L. A. Dillon, 815 
Third St., Durham, N. C.: Geo. A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg.. 
Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 435 N. Main St., Greenville, S. C.;: Walter 
P. Hope, Country Club Apts. 16-C, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 513 8S. Tryon St., 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres.; Jack Davis, Salesman. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 8. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St., Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 

W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office ‘and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Charlotte Office: 
224 W. Second St., Cherlotte, N. C., FP. W. Perry. P. O. Box 809, Megr.: N. C. 
and Tenn. Repr: W. 8. Gilbert, Charlotte; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Char- 
lotte. Atlanta Office: 364 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga., E. D. Estes, 1257 
Durand Dr., N.W., Mgr.; Ala. Repr.: J. E. Hensley, 3011 Avenue V, Birming- 
ham, Ala. ; 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford, 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.; D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL CoO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. O. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. S. Terrell, 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrieation Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P: Warner and C. W. Meadors, Charioctte, 
N. C.; J. 8 Leonard, Greenville, 5. C.; F. G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. 

Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W..T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.;: C. T: Hardy, Durham, N. C. 


Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


Charlotte, N. C. A. 


Mass. 


TEXIZE CHEMICALS, INC., P. O. Box 305, Greenville, S. C. Pres., W. Jack 
Greer, 25 W. Prentiss, Greenville, S. C. Reprs.: Greenville, S. C., John B. 
Garrett, 26 Melville Ave., Phone 3-7205; Carl M. Chalmers. 14-C Lewis Village, 
Phone 3-4905; Bill Kline, 18-D Lewis Village, Phone 2-4147. Atlanta, Ga., Wal- 
ter M. Greer, 2330 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W., Phone Belmont 3749. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P. 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville. S. C.: Oliver B. Land, 
P. O. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
819 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dun- 
lap; 903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. ° 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. 


) Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 5. C., H. V. Barker, 


Sou. Dist. Mgr. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Sales 


Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 

WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 

WATSON & DESMOND, 218'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: W. F. 


Daboll, Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro. N. C.: R. V. MePhail. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A.J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville 
D. E. Williams, Jr., 312 Hines Terrace, Macon. Ga. 


709. S. 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Gou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlenta, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Mer.: 
Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals. S. C. 


Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
1317. Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon 8St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL V., Greenville, 8. C. 


WOLF, gage» & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
G. W. 


Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgewsy Dr , Greensboro, Enoxville, Tenn. 
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RING HOLDERS 
BOBBIN SHAFT GEARS 
BOBBIN GEARS 
SPINDLE SHAFT GEARS 


KLUTTZ MACHINE & FOUNDRY €0., Inc. 


P. 0. Box 71 GASTONIAN.C. Tel, 5-3921 


Your wools come cleaner with clearer colors and : if 
softer, loftier hand. Your “firsts” production goes 
| up with Laurel Wool Oils and Soaps because > 

PEGGED and GLUED BRISTLES Stay Put! they meet the exacting requirements of lubri- ’ 
cating, scouring and fulling with an unusual 
degree of efficiency and safety. Easy to apply, 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last easy to remove. Write today for recommenda- 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are : . ‘ = 

used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia tions to fit your particular operation. 

first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 

pegged in. 


Laurel Wool Oils « Laurel Scours * Laurel Fulling Soaps 
BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 


paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, : 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight textile soaps, oils, finishes 


HARRELL, PRES. AND MGR. LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
GASTONIA BRUSH COMPANY Sect 


~ 


Phone 1708 GASTONIA, N.C. | “Offices: 2607 E. Tioga Street; Philadelphia 34, Po. 


Warehouses: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineered Products ARE CHEAPER in THE LONG RUN 


Jenkins engineered thinking has resulted in the development of en- 


gineered equipment to produce spinning cylinders and card screens so 
advanced in design in construction they | 


Last Notably Longer . . . Give Smoother Performance 
Increase Production .. . Improve Yarn Quality 


Lower Costs 


When you come to Jenkins, you benefit from more than 38 years of 
constant experimentation and precision workmanship that has resulted 
in dynamically balanced cylinders, die-cut and die-formed cylinders, 
new, improved card screen cylinder bar and many other product im- 
provements. 


JENK METAL Inc. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with adjustable 
er stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, Cut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Qnoted On Upon Request 


¥ 


3 


Specializing 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Also We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


THE PRINCIPAL MiLL suppLy Houses | CMASWAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


AND CARD MAKERS Telephone 5-3312 


TREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. INC 


M E () for Textile Fibres. 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 

. textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
-supple..more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and. preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safeguarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. e MINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres 


BoRNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 


PROCESS 
ELIZABETH, WN. J. - Established 1874 CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
A. M. KNIGHT W. M, DYNES S. T. DOUGLAS, JR. W. E. SMITH JOHN FERGUSON CHARLES KELLEY 
Wee Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. LaGrange, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED —- 


PERSONALS 


E. A. Terrell, Sr., 
president of Terrell 
Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., was 
scheduled to embark 
May 28 with Mrs. 
Terrell from New 
York City on the 
Moore - McCormack 
liner Uruguay for 
| South America. While 
on the tour he will call on a number of the 
firm's customers in Latin America. The Ter- 
rells are expected to return to Charlotte in 
July. 


Oliver Bennett has been appointed techni- 
cal sales representative to the textile wet 
processing industry of Georgia and Alabama 
by Quaker Chemical Products Corp. of Con- 
shohocken, Pa. Mr. Bennett has for many 
years been associated with the wet finishing 
phases of the textile industry in the South, 


A. E. Campbell has been appointed sales 
manager of Clapp Instrument Co. of Web- 
ster, Mass. Mr. Campbell has long been as- 
sociated with the instrument industry as a 
sales executive and is widely known for his 
substantial contribution in that field. 


Ernest Lacey, for 22 years connected with 
the Trion, Ga., plant of Riegel Textile 
Corp., has joined Russell Mfg. Co. of Alex- 
ander City, Ala., as overseer of napping. 


J. Spencer Love, founder and present 
chairman of the board of Burlington Mills 
Corp., will be installed as a vice-president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association at com- 
mencement day exercises in Cambridge, 


Mass., June 22. Elected by the Alumni As- 
sociation board of directors, Mr. Love will 
take office for a one-year term along with 


_three other newly-elected officers. A grad- 


uate of Harvard College in the class of 
1917, Mr. Love later studied at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration for one year. His father, the late 
James Lee Love, was for 19 years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Harvard, serving as 
professor of mathematics in both the Law- 
rence Scientific School and the Summer 
school and as a member of the governing 
boards of the two schools. 


Gerard P. Weishaar has been named 
Eastern regional manager for American Pul- 
ley Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Weishaar 
will have direct charge of district managers 
and representatives in the New England, 
Rochester, New York, Philadelphia, Char- 
lotte and Atlanta territories. 


W. Aldine Thomason, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor in the yarn manufacturing department 


. of the North Carolina State College School . 


of Textiles, is joining Textile World as its 
Southern editor in the Carolinas, succeeding 
C. Mallard Bowden. Mr. Thomason, a 1941 
graduate of the school, will establish his 
headquarters in Charlotte some time this 
Summer. 


Donald Comer, chairman of the board of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., recently 


was re-elected as chairman of the board of 


Coosa River Newsprint Co. 


Dr. M. K. Horne, Jr., of University, 
Miss., has been appointed to the post .of 
director of economic research of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council effective July 1. A 


> 


former council program division director, 
Dr. Horne has been affliated with the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi since 1947, first as 
chairman of the department of economics at 
the university and for the past year as dean 
of the school of commerce and business ad- 
ministration. Prior to his university affilia- 
tion, Dr. Horne was director of utilization 
research for the Cotton Council in Wash- 
ington. Earlier he had served as economist 
on the council staff. 


Curtis L. Laughlin and Russell A. Mc- 
Coy, Jr., of the Greensboro, N. C., office 
of C: M. Guest & Sons, and Charles W. 
Jones of the Anderson, S. C., office, have 
been elected vice-presidents of the construc- 
tion company. 


Election of three new’ vice-presidents of 
American Enka Corp. was announced May 
19. Gaylord Davis has been named vice- 
president in charge of finance; Dr. Martin 
Wadewitz, technical vice-president; and 
Henry H. Anning, vice-president in charge 
of sales. Claiborn McD. Carr has retired as 
commercial vice-president and has been 
elected a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Carr has been commer- 
cial vice-president of the company since its 
organization in 1928. He established the 
New York office in the following year. Mr. 
Davis has been associated in a legal capacity 
with the company since its formation and 
has been treasurer, secretary and general 
counsel since 1946. He will continue to 
hold the posts .of treasurer and general 
counsel. He was formerly a member of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & 
Taft. Dr. Wadewitz became technical direc- 
tor of the American Enka last year after 
serving as technical head and plant man- 


HIGH QUALITY 
COMBED and 
CARDED 
KNITTING and 
WEAVING 
YARNS | 


BEAMS, CONES 
TUBES, WARPS 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Georgia 


LARGE 


PRODUCTION 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


LATEST MACHINERY 


@ SOUTHERN SALES AGENTS: Walter T. Forbes Co. puone 28, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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ager of North American Rayon Corp. Mr. 
Aaning, who was advanced to vice-president 
in charge of sales, has been sales manager 
of the company since 1930. 


MILL NEWS 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Orr Mills celebrated 
its SOth anniversary May 24 with colorful 
open house ceremonies attended by about 


5,000 persons. James F. Byrnes, former Sec- 


retary of state, spoke and saluted a number 
of men and women of half century service 
among the employees. They received certif- 
cates of honor. The mill was founded by 
James L. Orr, one-time ambassador to Rus- 
sia. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—The Lynchburg Divi- 
sion of Consolidated Textile Corp. recently 
was presented with a certificate commending 
the company and its employees for their 
active interest in the state-wide safety. pro- 
gram sponsored by the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. During March the 
Lynchburg Division broke all monthly rec- 
ords by working 205,290 man-hours with- 
out a lost-time accident. 


Narrows, VA.—The Celanese Cotp. of 
America. plant here chalked up 4,000,000 
consecutive man-hours of work ‘without a 
lost-time accident as of May This was 
disclosed at a dinner meeting in the plant 
May 19 when representatives of the state 
government, business and industry lauded 
the company for one of the outstanding 
safety records in the country. A certificate of 
achievement for reaching the 4,000,000 
man-hours goal was presented to the plant 
by the American Motorists Insurance Co. 
The record was established for the period 
Sept. 10, 1949, to May 2, last, and is still 
in force. This was only one of the honors 
heaped upon the Celanese Corp. of America 
plant at the affair. The National Safety 
Council granted it the Distinguished Service 
to Safety Award, the highest honor this or- 
ganization can bestow for a singular safety 
record. A third citation came from. the 
Commonwealth of Virginia with E. M. 
Boggs, Commissioner of Labor, commend- 
ing the Celanese plant for its ‘excellent 
over-all safety performance. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA. — The story of Ala- 
bama's Avondale Mills and Avondale’s 
working policy of “Partnership With Peo- 
ple’ is now being told to businessmen 
across the country, in. a magazine article 
describing the Avondale philosophy as be- 
ing “right up every executive's alley.’ The 
article appears in the current month's issue 
of Modern Industry. The magazine, which 
goes to executives in all fields of industry, 
shows how Avondale’s progressive program 
in human relations pays off, not only in 
better living for all Avondale’s people, but 
also in better production and other business 
advantages. | Want to Make the Compan) 
L's, title of the 2,000-word article, summar- 
izes the goals set for the program by Don- 
ald Comer, Avondale Mills’ chairman of the 
board. Citing Mr. Comer’s belief that “man- 
agement and labor working together, can 
successtully solve the common problems of 
living,” 
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For consistently 

thorough, economical, fast 

stripping cf woolens, acetates, nylon, 
mixed fabrics, or re-worked wools, use 
powdered, dust-free Parolite as 


your stripping 


EXTREMELY HIGH CONCENTRATION ... 
pound for pound, Parolite does seven times 
the work of liquid stripping agents. 


ABSOLUTE UNIFORMITY makes Parolite 


easy to use in standardized proced 


agenf. 


ure. 


STABLE IN STORAGE .. . long periods of 


storage have no appreciable affect 
upon the strength of Parolite. 


COMPLETELY SOLUBLE . . . Treated 


materials are left with no residue 
after stripping with Parolite. 


Remember these two important 
points: Parolite is a better 
stripping agent. It is made 

only by Royce. 
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"Registered Trade Mark 
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F made only by ROYCE 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* * VATROLITE* * DISCOLITE* * DRYTEX* 
FABRITEX* * GUMOLITE* * CASTROLITE* * VELVORAY® * ZIPOLITE* 
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TUNE IN. 


when you use 
TEXACO REGAL STARFAK 


Grease-lubricated ball and roller bearings 
in all types of high-speed machines run bet- 
ter, last longer, and cost a lot less for mainte- 
nance when lubricated with Texaco Regal 
Starfak. This premium-quality lubricant 
stays in the bearings and gives full protec- 
tion as the picture above demonstrates. 
Texaco Regal Starfak is especially de- 
signed to resist oxidation, gum formation, 
separation and leakage. It is not affected by 


Starfak. 


seasonal temperature changes, and assures 
freedom from “drag’’ in starting and run- 
ning. In addition, Texaco Regal Starfak \asts 
longer than ordinary greases so that fewer 
applications are necessary. | 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help 
you reduce your bearing maintenance costs 
and step up the efficiency of all your ma- 
chines. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants 
in the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 
pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


. » TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 


Anti-friction bearing stopped in motion by high-speed photog- 
‘taphy. At the instant this picture was taken, bearing was 
revolving at 3750 rpm, and the grease temperature was above 
250° F. Note how Texaco Regal Starfak completely floods the 
retainer and moving parts. You can get this same full protec- 
tion for all your anti-friction bearings by using Texaco Regal 
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